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WE LEARNED MUCH AT THE FIRE STATION 


School Journeys in 


Citizenship 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Willard E. Givens, Superintendent 


Tare is no more effective means 
of developing citizenship in children of 
school age than the community excur- 
sion. Carefully prepared for and intel- 
ligently conducted, the trip that is 
made by a school group, from kinder- 
garten to elementary-age pupils, brings 
them in contact with transportation, 
communication, safety measures, 
health agencies, and the civic workers 
who carry on these activities. 


Each trip should be definitely 
planned so far as the main objective is 
concerned. A review of it through 
classroom activities related to all the 
subject matter of the curriculum 
should follow. With this careful at- 
tention to the learnings desired, the 
little journey that school children 
take will enrich the whole course of 
study, and build a foundation for 
civic endeavor. 


The suggested excursions that fol- 


low may be adapted to almost any 
locality: 


A Trip to the Railroad Tracks 
and Station 


A GROuP of Oriental children 
made a train in the Lincoln School 
kindergarten one day with a very 
hazy idea as to what an engine and 
passenger car looked like. After a 
discussion between the children and 
the teacher as to how they might 
improve on their construction, a trip 
to the railroad tracks was decided 
upon, so that the children might have 
first-hand contact with the subject 
they were working out and that their 
interest might be stimulated by such 
a trip. 

Before the trip was made, the 
teacher had a talk with the children, 
all of them taking part and offering 
suggestions as to how each might 
behave on the trip. Rules about 
crossing the street and one’s general 
behavior were made. It was deter- 
mined that when the children reached 


The Oakland, California, Public 
Schools, are going into the community 
through directed excursions for experi- 
ences that vitalize classroom teaching. 
Having proved the value of the school 
journey, the Oakland teachers grouped 
accounts of them in a monograph 
from which we are privileged to quote. 
No other school activity may so com- 
pellingly bring the new education to 
the attention of the public. 

The excursions described here have 
timely implications in the new teaching 
of patriotism through a study of the 
community, with its relationship to 
the development of our social order. 


the corner of the block it meant 
“stop,” and only when the teacher 
gave the signal were they to cross the 
street. It was agreed that soft voices 
would sound much better in public 
than loud voices and, last but not 
least, that everyone must walk on 
the sidewalk so that there would not 
be any danger of anyone’s trampling 
on someone’s garden or lawn. 


After these rules were understood 
by every child and a discussion had 
been held as to just what they were 
going to look for, the trip was taken 
by the whole kindergarten of thirty- 
three children. 


On the way many interesting things 
were noticed which led to numerous 
questions about them with interesting 
results. An hour or more was spent 
watching both passenger trains and 
freight trains, with other freight trains 
switching back and forth. The freight 
trains were something entirely new to 
the children. Previous to this trip, 
trains meant only engines and pas- 
senger cars to them. There was a 
station close by, which the children 
had an opportunity to examine. The 
flag man and a few others who were at 
work were much interested in the 
group of youngsters and gave them 
some information. 


The children returned to school 
bubbling over with ideas and informa- 
tion, which they not only carried out 
in construction but also in drawing. 
Songs, rhythms, and stories of trains 
were added to their happy experience. 


This excursion offered splendid ma- 
terial for conversation and opportunity 
to enlarge the children’s vocabulary, 
especially since these little folks are 
all Orientals who speak little or no 
English. Being so interested in all 
the things they saw, they expressed 
themselves more freely and were less 
self-conscious of their language limita- 
tions. It gave the teacher a splendid 
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opportunity to study them through 
their responses. 

An extensive transportation activity 
and an activity centering around com- 
munity life were the outcomes of this 
trip. ‘These necessitated many trips 
to near-by stores and one to the water- 
front to see the different types of 
boats. These trips could be made 
easily, as the school is most fortunately 
situated, being close to countless 
points of interest. 


— Errie CHEw, Kindergarten, 
Lincoln School 


A Journey to the Terminal 


War will transportation be ten 
years from now? This was a question 
which arose in our class from a news 
item which one of the children brought 
in. We discussed the possibilities of 
the establishment of the bay bridge 
and the Great Northern Railway. 
From these ideas the children decided 
to build Oakland’s terminal as they 
thought it would look ten years from 
now. 

Several of the children worked on a 
plan for building their terminal. Many 
of the children were under the impres- 
sion that aeroplanes, boats, and trains 
all arrived at the same places. From 
their drawings and what they said, 
the teacher felt that they did not 
have a real conception of how Oak- 
land’s terminal 
looks today. The 
children should 
know more about 
the buildings, con- 
struction, and 
activities of the 
terminal. 


We decided that 
a visit to one of 
our terminals 
would be better 
than any verbal 
description that 
one could give. 
Before taking the 
journey, we dis- 
cussed many of 
the things we 
would want to 
look for on the 
trip, and several 
of the children 
were prepared 
with questions 
they wished to ask 
the guides. 

The Port Com- 
mission gladly 
consented to show 
us through the 


terminal and explain its functions. 
We made all arrangements; the parents 
took the children there in their cars. 

Upon arriving at the terminal, 
guides from the Port Commission met 
us. The gtiides were to show us the 
terminal and demonstrate the com- 
plete process the fruit is put through 
from the time it arrives on the freight 
cars until boats carry it away to other 
countries. 

We first visited a near-by packing 
house and saw men bringing the dried 
fruit from the cars. They stored the 
dried fruit in large bins where it 
remained ready for shipment to fill 
demands. Men cleaned the fruit, 
assorted it as to sizes, and put it 
through vaporized sulphur. After that, 
we watched them make the boxes and 
pack the dried fruit. Men then put 
it on a ship bound for France. This 
whole process interested the children 
very much. They marveled at the 
huge bins and the great quantities of 
fruit stored there. They wanted to 
know why the fruit was assorted as to 
sizes, why it was placed in rooms with 
vaporized sulphur, and why it was not 
packed before it was brought there. 
These and many more questions 
showed how intensely interested the 
children were in the process. 


The ships at the docks then attracted 
the children. The guide pointed out 
and explained to us the important 
parts of these vessels. 

At another part of the terminal our 
guide showed where it is thought the 
future trans-bay bridge will terminate. 
We saw some dredging going on 
near-by for deepening the channel 
and also a pile driver driving piles for 
a new dock, which will accommodate 
additional boats. 

This completed our tour through 
the terminal. The trip proved very 
interesting to all of us, and the chil- 
dren profited so much from the visit 
that they began giving their own ideas 
on future improvements. From these, 
they constructed a terminal as it 
might look in years to come, taking 
into consideration all the means of 
transportation, land, water and air. 


— Dorotuy BAKER, 
Second and Third Grades, Markham School 


Our Trip to the Fire Station 


Ox: of the boys drew an immense 
picture of the Chevrolet factory. This 
led up to a study of the factory at 
close-hand; also of the community 
itself as an outgrowth of the factory. 

(Continued on page 45) 


THE WATER FRONT OFFERED AN OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 
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Problem Units in Social Arithmetie 


LYNN. MASSACHUSETTS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Harvey S. Gruver, Superintendent 


. L arithmetic is to be taught 
effectively it must subordinate abstract 
requirements to practical problems. 
The term problem is possible of many 
definitions, but in arithmetic teaching 
it means a description in words of a 
situation involving numerical relation- 
ships and possible of solution only 
through the use of number facts or 
operations. 

This. viewpoint opens up many 
possibilities for making arithmetic in 
the lower grades a living and interest- 
ing subject. Reading and writing 
numerical problems, discovering 
original ones in school, home and com- 
munity, and mastering drill as a means 
to an interesting end are among these 
correlative values of present-day 
arithmetic methods. 

The problems offered here as illus- 
trations have vital everyday applica- 
tions in the second and third grades: 


Calendar 


1. Children count the days until 
Washington’s birthday. On the new 
calendar, what day of the week is 
February 22? 

2. Lincoln’s birthday is 
February 12. This is how 
many days before Wash- 
ington’s birthday? 

3. February 27 is Long- 
fellow’s birthday. How 
many days is this after 
Washington’s? How many 
after Lincoln’s? 

4. This year the second 
Wednesday is Valentine’s 
Day. Tell what day of the 
month it is. 

5. February is the 
shortest month of the year. 
How many days does it 
have this year? 


6. Read these birthday 

dates: 

May 5, 1920 

April 17, 1860 

June 25, 1922 

January 21, 1865 

July 4, 1776 

August 9, 1693 

March 11, 1885 

September 15, 1924 


A valuable course of study in arith- 
metic for the third grade has been 
prepared from long experimenting and 
research in the Lynn Public Schools, 
based on subject matter and methods 
best suited to that grade. 

Meeting with Julia E. Joslin, 
supervisor of the first three grades, 
a group of third-grade teachers met 
once a week during the past two years. 
During the first year experiments were 
carried on in the classroom and dis- 
cussed at the committee meetings. 
| The second year the course of study, 
| from which we reprint this article by 
permission of the Lynn Board of 
Education, was formulated. 

The socialized activities suggested 
here are of especial value at the begin- 
ning of the school term, 


7. Find 
calendar. 


your birthday on the 


8. Find the holidays on the calen- 
dar. 


9. What day of the week is today? 


10. What day of the month? 


11. What day of the month will 
one week from today be? 


12. What day and month will two 
weeks from today be? 


Weighing and Measuring 
Children 


In relation to the health work, the 
weighing and measuring of the children 
furnishes actual experiences in use of 
scales and measuring stick. 


Children may: 


Study scales used for weighing. 

Find out how to read weight by 
actually weighing objects. 

Find out how heavy an object can be 
weighed. 

Weigh themselves; weigh each other. 

Compare weight of children of about 
the same height. 

Keep record cards of weight each 
month. 

Measure heights in same way. 


BUILDING A POST OFFICE AND SELLING STAMPS OF DIFFERENT 
DENOMINATIONS MAKES ARITHMETIC PRACTICAL 


Lynn, Mass., Public Schools 
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Keep record of heights. 

Find out what the normal weight is for 
age and height. 

Find out how many pounds over or 
under weight they are. 

Compare with month preceding. 


HOLLAND 


Problems including addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication: 


1. Kit buys a cabbage for llc 
and a gingerbread doll for 2c. How 
much will they both cost? How much 
change did he get from a dime and a 
nickel? 


2. Peter paid 53c for a Dutch 
cheese and 7c for a pound of onions. 
How much money did he spend? 


3. Kit and Kat sold vegetables for 
their father. How much money 
should they receive for two cabbages 
which cost 6c each? 


4. How much should they charge 
for 3 cabbages which cost 5c each and 
4 onions for 2c each? 


5. I am proud of my tulip garden. 
I have 35 red tulips and 48 yellow 
ones. How many have I in all? 


6. Let us count the windmills 
we can see from the dike. There 
are 14 on one side of the canal and 27 
on the other side. How many are 
there altogether? 


7. How many children are skating 
on the canal? There are 26 girls and 
19 boys. 


8. Father Vedder has 43 cows. 


My uncle has 3 times as many. How 
many has my uncle? 


9. Hans has 45 geese but Hulda 
has only 18. How many more has 
Hans than Hulda? 


10. Vrouw Vedder sold some things 
at the market. She received $1.85 
for butter, $4.75 for her cheese, and 
$2.90 for eggs. How much money did 
she receive for all the things she sold? 


Make some problems about buying: 


gingerbread dolls flowers 
cheeses butter 
cabbages fruit 


Examples 


1. Hulda bought 4 cheeses. Her 
cousin bought 6 more. How many 
did they carry home in the cart? 


2. Gingerbread dolls cost 3c each. 
Hans bought 4. How much did they 
cost? 


Measuring: 
Wood for windmill, bed, and stove. 
Cloth for curtains, costumes, and 
coverlet, etc. 
Length of blackboard for border. 
Paper for scenery. 
Squares for tiles. 


THERE IS MUCH ARITHMETIC TO BE LEARNED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PLANNING AND BUILDING OF THE WINDMILL AND DUTCH FURNISHINGS 


Lynn, Mass., Public Schools 


JAPAN 
Problems: 

1. We have only 26 letters in our 
alphabet. The Japanese have 50 let- 
ters of one kind and 45 letters of 
another. How many letters have 
they? 


2. How many more letters than 
you have they? 


3. Hara counted the lanterns on-his 
street. There were 86. I counted 
65 on my street. How many lanterns 
did we both count? 


4. How many more lanterns did 
Hara count than I? 


5. ‘Tomorrow is Flag Day in Japan. 
There are 18 boys in my village and 
15 boys in another village. How many 
paper carp will be shown? 


6. It is March 3rd, the day of the 
Doll Festival. My dolls are to sit 
in rows on shelves. I have the 
emperor and empress in the top row; 
on the second row, 3 court ladies; on 
the third row, 6 musicians; on the 
fourth row, 18 large dolls; and on the 
bottom row, 25 little dolls. How 
many dolls have I altogether? 


7. Trays are used to hold the 
cocoons the silkworms have made. 
There are 65 cocoons in one tray, and 
78 in another. How many cocoons in 
the two trays? 


8. The children were to have a 
Japanese fan drill at school. Helen 
and Jane were sent to buy 


the fans. They bought 45 
at 5c apiece. What did 
they cost? 

Measuring: 


Wood for tea house, table, 
shoes, pillows, screens, jin- 
rickshas, palanquin. 

Paper for screens, scen- 
ery, borders, fans, lanterns, 
flowers, fish, kites, banners. 

Cloth for costumes, 
screens, sashes, curtains. 


Roman Numerals 


When Titus was a little 
boy in Rome, he made 
letters for numbers. If he 
wanted to write five he 
made V. If he wanted to 
make six he wrote V and 


I, VI. These are called 
Roman Numerals. The 
shopkeepers used these 


numerals, so the people in 

Rome needed to under- 

stand them. Titus could 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Little Child Fares Forth 


By HELEN REYNOLDS 


Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Seattle, Washington 


L.: us slip into a corner here in the kindergarten. What is happening to 
these children who have so lately moved out from the family? This is the half- 
way house leading to the puzzling complexity of the outside world. Here things 
are a bit simplified. Some disturbing elements are for the time pushed aside. This 
is a larger home, where the teacher mothers many children of the same age, impartial 
in her sympathy, her eyes open to their possibilities. 

The play-house needs cleaning. As in the less complex pioneer days, satisfy- 
ingly new articles are made by the householders themselves; new pictures, new wall 
covering, new furniture out of boxes. A group is hunting for pictures of flowers 
growing against the wall in the story books. Co-operative labor comes into opera- 
tion. Scraps of gay colored papers become flowers. One group makes the flowers, 
another pastes them on the wall. Others constitute themselves critics. Some 
are painting new awnings for the play-house windows, while others tack finished 
ones in place. The teacher is the master workman, questioning, advising, helping 
the workers to judge their own products. 

The new picture is a street scene. It started from blackboard drawings. The 
child in the picture is looking at his neighbors on the street. Where are they com- 
ing from? Where are they going? What is each one carrying? The master 
workman questions. The children look from the window for new things to go into 
the picture. The world widens. 

At one side of the room a train is in process of building. We see the trains 
come and go from the kindergarten window. Over and over the children said, 
‘“‘We must build a train,”’ but like older workers they talked long before they began 
to build. The first train needed the label, ‘“‘Please save. This is our train.’’ But 
this second one is based on continued “talking it over’? with one another and with 
the teacher, looking into ‘“‘The Train Book,’’ drawing on the blackboard, walks with 
father, looking at the big poster that John brought, hearing of “father’s trip to 
Chicago.”” The kindergarten community is stretching outward. 

Yesterday, three sharp whistles down on the lake called every one to the win- 
dow. What was happening? The children looked down on Lake Washington 
and saw three fishing boats start out on their trip through the locks into Puget 
Sound; heard the story of their bringing back the fish for our dinner. Again the 
little child's world widens through interpretation. ‘Our Own Picture Book”’ holds 
the record of these widening contacts. Conversation and discussion clear up con- 
fusions in understandings. 

There are conflicts; space is not unlimited, buildings are bumped into, posses- 
sion of coveted materials is sometimes disputed, one child prefers to spend all his 
time playing engineer rather than helping plan and build the coal car! Each one 
of the workers in the adult community is matched in type by the “little men’’ inside 
the walls of the kindergarten. What lies back of each conflict? Can these be antici- 
pated, avoided by the foresight of the leader? Must friction sometimes be permitted 
to develop, in order that it may be met the next time in a better spirit and with 
wiser action on the parts of even the smallest? 

But the morning lengthens. Out-of-doors is needed. The children are all 
gone save for the lunch committee who lay the tables before the others are back 
with clean hands, ready to share in the ritual of milk drinking. 

Division of labor and responsibility, the development of common purposes, the 
individual contribution of concerted action, all are apparent in the kindergarten; 
the beginnings of living together, ‘ ‘maintaining his own difference and yet being a 
very real part of the whole.’’ (Dixon: Children Are Like That, Part I, page 6.) 
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Health and Safety in the Kindergarten 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tae teaching of health and 
safety is not to be considered as a sepa- 
rate phase of the kindergarten program; 
on the contrary, the development 
of these habits should go on through 
all the experiences of the day. The 
teacher should so guide the whole 
living process that the pupil practices 
all those desirable health and safety 
habits that his age, grade, and environ- 
ment permit. She should keep always 
in mind that health goals are threefold; 
a strong, sound body, .an active, 
efficient mind, and buoyant, whole- 
some emotions. She should so plan 
her program that opportunities will be 
given for happy play with others, for 
helpful social contacts, and for develop- 
ment of such skills as will be useful to 
each child in expressing himself. 

Under this topic, therefore, are 
reviewed and listed some of the out- 
standing activities of the kindergarten 
program that have possibilities for 
health and safety training, together 
with some of the desirable outcomes 
that should result from them. They 
are accompanied by a few pertinent 
teaching suggestions and a brief se- 
lected bibliography. 


Plays and Games 
CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Outdoor 
Spontaneous activities: 


Running, climbing, sliding, pulling, 
jumping, hopping, skipping, roll- 
ing, kicking, swinging, throwing, 
catching 


Informally organized activities: 


Getting in line for turn on slide, 
swings, turning poles 


Although Kansas City has had kinder- | 
gartens for forty years, the course of 
study from which this article ts taken 1s 
the first prepared by the city’s kinder- 
garten teachers in conference. The | 
Director of Curriculum, Rose Wickey, 
and the Director of Kindergarten- | 


Primary Education, Alice M. Cusack, | 
with their associates and committees, | 
carefully studied over a long period the 
interests and experiences of young | 
children. The formulated course of | 
study for the kindergarten which 
resulted is suggestive and helpful. 


Running toward a definite goal 
Running after a child 


Formally organized activities: 
“London Bridge”’ 


“Drop the Handkerchief”’ 
“Farmer in the Dell’’ 


Indoor 
Spontaneous activities: 


Playing with materials: apparatus, 
blocks, tools, dolls, toys, bean 
bags, balls 


Informally organized activities: 
Taking turns to play with toys 
Riding wagon or kiddie car 
Taking turns to bounce, roll, or 
toss ball 

Playing with balls or bean bags for 
a definite purpose 

Rolling or tossing ball toward a 
definite goal 


Building up an informal game: 
Sitting in ring formation 
Making rules when needed 
Playing game according to rules 


Formally organized activities: 

“Sally Waters” 

“Looby 

“Spin the Ring” 

““Musical Chairs” 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Pleasure in playing with others 
Joy in outdoor activity 


Greater desire for fresh air and sun- 
shine 


EXERCISE, PLAY AND GOOD TIMES TOGETHER IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
HELP TO ESTABLISH A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Greater liking for play activities that 


are vigorous, wholesome, healthful, 
and safe 


Increasing habit of— 

Engaging in outdoor recreation 
Dressing to suit weather conditions 
Keeping yard and building neat and 

clean 
Gradual development of large muscles 
Increased muscular control and skill 
Increased ability to— 

Play fairly and harmoniously 

Take turns 

Act together 

Give and follow simple directions 

Make and follow simple rules 

Accept defeat good-naturedly 

Be cautious in play 

Avoid hazards of the playground 

Perform activity with greater skill 

and safety to self and others 
Growing respect for adult knowledge 
and authority 


Household Activities 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Caring for wraps 
Sharing in care of room 
Arranging furniture 
Caring for pets, plants, flowers 
Helping at lunch time 
Cooking for special occasions 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Growing ability to take care of cloth- 

ing, wraps, overshoes, umbrella 
Growing habit of washing hands— 

Before eating 

Before cooking 

After going to toilet 

After handling pets 
Growing habit of carrying chair by the 

seat with the legs down 
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Growing sense of responsibility for 
cleanliness of room and person 


Work-Period Activities 
CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Using tools and materials 
Carrying materials: blocks, tools, scis- 
sors 
Carrying chairs 
Arranging furniture 
Constructing and building 
Painting, drawing, modeling 
Cutting, pasting, sewing 
Engaging in dramatic play 
DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Growing habit of— 
Keeping correct posture 
Keeping fingers and materials away 
from mouth 
Working in a favorable light 
Selecting chair of proper height 
Washing hands after using paint or 
clay 
Resting when necessary 
Handling and carrying tools and 
materials with safety to self and 
others 
Growing ability to help formulate own 
health and safety rules 
Some knowledge (through dramatic 
play) of— 
Preparing food 
Caring for baby 
Cleaning house 


Recess-Period Activities 
CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Getting a drink 


Going to toilet 
Putting on wraps 
Leaving and entering building 
Engaging in outdoor activities: 
Running, jumping, walking, hop- 
ping, climbing, swinging, sliding 
Playing games 
DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Growing habit of— 
Drinking regularly 
Using drinking fountain properly 
Going to toilet regularly 
Regulating clothing to suit weather 
conditions 
Playing happily with others 
Using toys and apparatus with 
safety to self and others 
Greater appreciation of— 
Caution in play 
Avoidance of hazards on playground 
Adult knowledge and authority 


Lunch-Period Activities 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Setting table 
Handling food 
Serving food 
Eating lunch 
Conversing at table 
Clearing up after lunch 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Growing habit of— 
Eating properly and neatly 
Chewing food well 
Not taking food from others 
Being cheerful and courteous 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Social Studies in the Rural Sehools. 
Our Community 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles E. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


( purpose of this unit is to 
help the children know their neighbor- 
hood; the people and the occupations 
of the people who live in the com- 
munity; how they work and help each 
other, and to develop in the children 
the ideas of service, dependence and 
interdependence. 

This involves showing something of 
the land and water forms found in the 
community, teaching direction, help- 
ing the children respond more appre- 
ciatively to the finer phases of their 
environment. We shall show how 
transportation makes it possible to 
send and receive many articles, and 
the means of transportation used in 
the community. We will discover 
the places where buses and trains go, 
and show our dependence on the out- 
side world for food and clothing. 

If your school is in the open country 
where there is no store or settlement, 
follow your roads to the nearest vil- 
lage and from there to town and city. 
If your school is in the city, begin the 
unit by studying the city. When 
this has been covered in detail, the 
children could follow the roads from 
the city to the country. 


Development of the Unit 


Previous to the special study of 
their neighborhood, the class may 
make rough maps showing the road 
from home to school, with these two 
points indicated. Teach the points 
of the compass. Hang signs reading 
east on the east wall of the schoolroom, 
west on the west wall, and so on. 
Note sunlight and shadows as they 
change with the season. The next 
step in the unit is to discuss natural 
beauty and local points of interest. 


MAKING A Map oF Our COMMUNITY. 
1. Discussion. 


We each have a picture showing 
the road from our house to our school. 
To get a picture of all of our roads 
and houses what could we do? Let’s 
get a very large piece of paper. Mark 
a place for the school. Which direc- 
tion does the road in front of the school 


run? Let’s fix our paper so this part 
is north. Now let’s put in this road. 
Then add the other main roads, very 
roughly. (This is not supposed to be 
a detailed map such as the children 
will make in higher grades.) Put in 
the children’s houses. Add _ trees, 
fields, barns, vehicles. 


2. Things to Do. 


Work on the community map. Cut 
from magazines appropriate houses, or 
draw them or cut them free-hand and 
mount. Cut out trees, the people at 


The course of study resulting from three 
years of co-operative effort on the part 
of the country schools in New Jersey 
offers this valuable study of community 
life, correlating with all the regular 
school subjects. 


As noted in previous issues of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, this survey 
of progressive teaching in rural and 
town schools through units of activity, 
indicates new and significant methods 
not before thought possible under 
ordinary one and two room conditions. 


work, and all other parts of community 
life that can be portrayed on the map. 

Some of the children might care to 
make individual maps. Each child 
will probably wish to represent his 
own house and surroundings on the 
big map. 

Make a large outdoor map. Use 
lime or stones to indicate roads. 


Learn to write numbers to tell about 
the number of rooms, teachers, chil- 
dren and helpers in your school. Plan 
to make a story book about your 
school. Take some pictures, write 
the history of the school and tell 
about the children who attend and 
about the various activities. Have 
different committees do this. Make a 
model of your school. The older boys 
and girls may have to help a little. 

Make a list of all the kinds of build- 
ings found in your neighborhood; 
houses, school, church, service station, 
stores, etc. Make a collection of pic- 
tures showing kinds of buildings. 
Label each. Write stories about the 
different kinds of houses found in the 
neighborhood. 

Make a rough map of our neighbor- 
hood with blocks on the floor, with 
stones on the school ground, or drawn 
on the blackboard. 

Collect copies of masterpieces of 
scenes like those in our neighborhood. 
Small children may cut pictures and 
larger children write descriptions of 
them. Take photographs of neigh- 
borhood scenes. Paint pictures of 
our own scenes. 


Building Our Community 
1. Discussion and Things to Do. 


Select as large a place as possible, 
and begin a floor scene of the neighbor- 
hood showing the same places as in- 
dicated on the map, or as many of 
them as are typical. This work might 
go on at the same time that the paper 
map is being made. 

This floor scene should be worked 
out in every school. Make the build- 
ings of wood and use real materials as far 
as possible. It will be better to make 


‘fewer and typical buildings of some 


size than to have a great many very 
small ones. When making the roads 
try to represent them as they are— 
concrete where they are concrete, and 
dirt where they have not been 
improved. 

The children should play with this 
floor map as they construct it. Then 
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when they begin definitely to study 
helpers they will be mail-carriers 
actually delivering mail, and so on. 


The Helpers in Our 
Neighborhood 


1. Discussions. 


We have made a list and stories of 
all the people who help us in our school. 
What other helpers make it possible 
for us to live so comfortably? First 
let us list all those who live right here 
all the time. Then let us list those 
who come to us from other places and 
bring us things we need. Who else 
helps? Those who take away the 
things we have to sell. What are 
“the trades of these various helpers? 
A carpenter builds houses. A plumber 
fixes our bathrooms, and so on. Be 
sure the children find out what their 
own community produces and what is 
brought to it from the outside. Study 
and visit at least one of the local 
industries. 

List all the things the farmers do. 
Find out which children live on farms 
that supply such necessities and which 
children use what the near-by farmers 
raise. (Perhaps Mary’s mother gets 
milk and eggs from John’s farm.) 

How does the farmer’s wife help? 
How do the boys and girls help on the 
farm? Discuss why people could not 
get along without the help of the 
farmer and his family. 


2. Things to Do. 


Collect pictures of neighborhood 
helpers. Plan and write a label for 
each picture. Write stories about 
those who live right in your own 
neighborhood and who some of you 
know well. Visit some of these people 
at work. The minister, doctor, post- 
man, rural mail carrier, local factory 
workers, all should be mentioned. 

Find all the stories about workers 
that are in your reading books. Make 
a list of songs of people who work. 

Sing songs about community helpers: 
“The Postman,” Singing As We Do, 

p. 37. 

“The Ragman,” Elementary Teachers’ 
Book, Music Hour, p. 112. 

“The Blacksmith,’’ Second Book of 
Songs, Foresman, p. 111. 

“The Blacksmith,’’ Second Book of 
Songs, Foresman, p. 25. 

“The Little Shoemaker,”’ Songs of the 
Child World, I, p. 17. 

“Sing a Song of Workshops,” Elemen- 
tary Teachers’ Book, Music Hour, 
p. 109. 

“The Song of Iron,”’ Songs of the Child 
World, I, p. 14. 


Make a chart showing a child’s 
house with a procession of all the 
people who bring to the house things 
needed by himself and his family. 
Label the chart. 

Make neighborhood workers for the 
floor scene. Put buses, milk trucks, 
and other vehicles on the roads. Put 
engineer and passengers on the train. 

Show the carpenter building a house, 
a painter at work on a scaffolding, a 
grocer delivering his foods, a rural 
mail carrier before a rural letter box. 

Add pages of the neighborhood 
book. Continue frieze of Neighbor- 
hood Workers. Dramatize some of 
these scenes with workers. Play being 
a painter, carpenter. 

Draw or cut pictures that tell how 
the farmer helps. Do the same for 
the farmer’s wife, and the boys and 
girls. Begin Our Neighborhood book. 
Make and dress dolls. Make the 
farmer and his wife and children. 


The Village 


The nearest community center 
should now be studied by the rural 
children who live in the open country 
and have not yet built the stores and 
buildings which are in a town. 


1. The Store. 

Approaches: Study in more or less 
detail some type of store. If the chil- 
dren live in a village they could visit 
the general store where all kinds of 
things are sold. Town children could 
visit a department store or a special 
shop. If possible, have both town 
and rural children take a trip to the 
store. Arrange to have each child 
make a purchase when he goes to the 
store. The teacher might send notes 
home to parents suggesting that they 
give the child five or ten cents to buy 
some special article. 

When the children are working on 
the buildings for their community 
floor scene several types of buildings 
should be selected to be worked out 
in large enough proportions so that the 
children can actually work and play 
in them. One of these may be the 
store. 


Things to do and talk about: What 
kinds of stores are in the village? 
What do we buy at each store? How 
do all the things the merchant has to 
sell get to his store? Do they come 
through the post office? Which kind 
of store would you rather build? 
Build and equip a store. Play with 
the store. What does the proprietor 
do? The clerks? The deliverymen? 
Take turns doing these things and 
being customers. 


Other types of places the children 
might build or show on their floor 
scene: Railroad station, creamery, 
station, telephone and telegraph 
building, service station, fire house, 
library, newspaper room, bank, hos- 
pital, park, movie. 


References for the children: 


Kuh. ‘The Fireman.” ‘The Engi- 
neer.”’ 
Read. ‘Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store.” 


“Jip and the Firemen.” 


“An Engi- 
neer’s Story.” 


See poems of community life listed 
in Bibliography at the end of this study. 


2. The Story of a Letter. 


Approaches: The purpose of this 
topic is to show what happens to a 
letter and package when mailed. If 
the child lives on an R. F. D. route, 
start with the rural mail carrier. If 
the child lives in a town he probably 
mails his letters at the post office or 
drops them in a post box. 

Things to talk about and do: Talk 
to the rural mail carrier. Put his 
route and the mail boxes on the map 
and on the floor scene. Show him 
delivering mail. Find out what he 
delivers. Does he do anything else 
beside deliver packages and letters? 
What does he do with a registered 
letter? Play you are a rural mail 
carrier. Get the members of your 
class to write some real letters for you 
to deliver. Travel the route on the 
outdoor map. Find out where the 
rural mail carrier or the postman takes 
the letters he gathers. Try to visit a 
post office. Build a post office. List 
all the things you can think of. Then 
organize your list. It probably will 
be something like this: scales for 
weighing packages, stamps in a drawer, 
money and a place to keep it, a chart 
to show parcel post rates on packages, 
a safe, some big bags to send the mail 
in, signs to show which window to go 
to for stamps, for money orders and the 
name of the post office, etc. Some- 
thing with which to cancel the stamps. 
Postman, postmaster and clerk. 

Make toy money, make stamps 
and envelopes to sell. Make the 
other things on your list. Print the 
list of things to do on a large chart. 
As the different articles are completed 
indicate the fact on the chart. 

Plan your building. Measure for 
the counters, the letter boxes, the 
windows. Use orange crates and cover 
them with large sheets of brown paper. 

Arrange committees to take care 
of all the different things to be done. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Man 


with the Bag of Stories 


A Festwal-Play for February 
By MARION HOLBROOK 


Players 
Children of Today 
JOAN 


BILLY 
FEBRUARY 


Colonial Children 
Dorcas 
SALLY 
NATHAN 
PAUL 
OTHERS 


Backwoods Children 
ABE 
Lucy 
JANE 
Jor 
DAN 
OTHERS 
SHOPKEEPER 
THE LITTLE VALENTINE 
OTHER VALENTINES 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 


The Scene 


Tz scene is a home playroom. 
There is a window left of center, made 
by pinning a curtain rod with short, 
full curtains to the back-drop of 
screen. A calendar showing the month 
of January is placed conspicuously on 
the back wall. There is a small table 
at the back, and down-left is an easy 
chair with a footstool. Another chair 
is placed down-right. Entrances are 
up-right and left. 


Costume Suggestions 


Fresrvary’s long tights may be 
made of dyed underwear and the 
white tunic, blue cape and blue cap of 
paper-cambric. 

Inexpensive and effective costumes 
for the Colonial girls may be made of 
paper-cambric in plain colors with 
several flowered costumes of chintz or 
cretonne remnants. The boys wear 
ordinary dark blue suits and cardboard 
buckles, painted with silver radiator 
paint, fastened to their shoes. Ruffles 
of cheese-cloth or any other soft white 
material may be basted to the sleeves 
at the wrist and made into stocks. 

The backwoods girls wear simple 


costumes made of long, full skirts, 
plain waists with necks turned in a 
V, and short sleeves. Cheap calicos, 
percales or ginghams may be used. 
Several may wear sunbonnets if 
desired. The boys are in their shirt 
sleeves with the neck turned in and 
sleeves rolled up. They may wear 
their ordinary knickerbockers. Only 
Abe need have ragged trousers. 

The valentines wear hearts, sand- 
wich-board fashion, over white or plain 
colored dresses. The hearts may be 
made of heavy paper, as elaborate as 
desired by using paper lace, and appro- 
priate pictures cut from magazines. 
They should be only as wide as the 
child’s shoulders, so that they will not 
interfere with the dance. 

The shopkeeper is dressed in black 
paper-cambric trousers and tunic with 
a red sash. Or he may wear a dark 
smock. 

The Queen of Hearts wears a long, 
full-skirted dress of white cheese- 
cloth to which small red hearts are 
glued. Around her head is a narrow 
band covered with little red hearts. 


The Play 


As the play begins, Billy is seated, 
right, looking at a picture book. 
There are several books scattered on 
the floor at his feet. Joan is at door, 
left, waving to someone outside. 


Joan: Good-bye, January. (BILLY 
looks up from his book and listens to her.) 
Thank you for the snowstorm! 

Bitty (laughing at her): January 
isn’t a person. January’s a month. 

JOAN: Just the same I saw him going 
down the street. He waved his hand 
to me. His suit was made of snow 
with icicle trimmings. 

(BiLy closes his book and goes to the 
window. Looks up and down.) 

Bi.ty: I don’t see anyone. 

Joan: He went over the hill. 
has gone for another whole year. 

(She removes the January page from 
the calendar.) 

Joan: There. Now we’re ready for 
February, Billy. (Sees books.) Look at 
your books all over the floor! Suppose 
February stopped at our house! 


He 


BiLLy (turning away from the win- 
dow): He couldn’t. February’s a 
month. 

Joan (picking up the books and 
putting them on the table): Just the 
same, he might. 

(laughing): You're silly! 

(Bitty looks out the window while 
JOAN makes several trips to the table 
with books.) 

BIL.y (excitedly): Joan! Come and 
look! There’s the queerest looking 
man coming down the street! He’s got 
a big bag! (JOAN runs to the window 
and they both look out.) 

Bi.y (loudly): Are you a peddler? 

Voice: No. I’m not a peddler. 

BiLiy (loudly): What do you carry 
in that big bag? 

Voice: Stories. 

Joan (loudly): Will you show us 
your bag? 

Voice: Yes, if you'll let me come 
in and rest a while. 

(JOAN and run off, left.) 

BILLY (off-stage): Come in! 

JOAN: Please come in! 

Voice: All right. 

(JoAN and Bry return with an 
odd-looking man. His trousers are red. 
His tunic is white. He wears a long 
blue cloak and his blue skating cap is 
covered with silver stars. On his back 
he carries a large bag, also trimmed 
with stars. His name is February 
although he does not tell the children.) 

FEBRUARY: Well! Here I am at 
last. 

Joan: Perhaps you don’t know us. 
I’m Joan. And this is my brother 
Billy. 

FEBRUARY (removing his cap with a 
sweeping bow): I’m delighted! 

Joan: Whenever you're rested, you 
could begin. 

Bitty: To show us what’s in your 
bag. 
FEBRUARY (placing his bag on the 
floor): ll show you now. Once I get 
here, I’m not tired at all. Butit’s very 
annoying to walk a whole year. 

(He stoops to untie his bag and JOAN 
shakes her head vigorously at BILLy and 
puts a finger on her lips. FEBRUARY 
takes a cocked hat out of his bag and 
twirls it on his finger.) 
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FEBRUARY: Here’s one thing I 
think you'll like. Nice, isn’t it? 

Joan: But you said you had stories 
in your bag. That’s just a George 
Washington hat. 

FEBRUARY: Did you ever see a 
magician take a rabbit out of a hat? 

Bitty: Yes. Can you do that? 

FEBRUARY: No, I can’t. But if 
you'll sit down and promise not to 
interrupt, I'll take a story out of it. 

Joan: We'll be very quiet. You 
take the easy chair. And we'll sit 
here. 

(FEBRUARY seats himself down-left. 
JOAN sits on the footstool and BiLLy 
on the floor. The children are half 
turned toward the center where the action 
of the stories takes place.) 

FEBRUARY (gazing at the hat): Now 
let me think. (Pauses.) Once upona 
time, in Philadelphia, some boys and 
girls were playing a game in front of a 
certain house. Listen. Maybe you 
can hear them. 

(Faintly the sound of children singing 
“Round and Round the Village’ is 
heard. It grows louder and a number 
of boys and girls in Colonial costume 
enter, right. They skip in, form a ring, 
and play their game. Before they have 
finished, Dorcas enters, right, and 
stands watching them. When the game 
ends, the children see her and NATHAN 
speaks.) 


Noarnay: Do you want to play? 

(Dorcas smiles and shakes her head 
vigorously.) 

SALLY: You may if you like, Dorcas. 

(Again Dorcas refuses to speak and 
shakes her head.) 

PauL: Oh, the cat’s got Dorcas’ 
tongue! 

Dorcas: 
secret! 

CHILDREN: A secret! 

SALLY: Are you going to tell us or 
shall we guess? 

Dorcas: Guess! 

NATHAN: Do you know where 
Tabby keeps her kittens? 

Dorcas: Nay. 

SALLY: Are you going to have a 
new bonnet? 

Dorcas: Nay. 

PauL: Has the schoolmaster lost 
his switch again? 

Dorcas: Nay. 

SALLY: I give up. 
Do you? 

CHILDREN: Aye. We give up. 

Dorcas: I have just seen General 
Washington. He’s over there (point- 
ing off right) visiting Dame Betsy 
Ross. 


It has not. I know a 


(To children) 


(The children draw closer to her.) 

NATHAN: General Washington? 

Dorcas: Aye. Mother sent me to 
borrow a candle from Dame Ross and 
I saw the General and heard him speak! 

Pau: And is he still there? 

Dorcas: Aye. Dame Ross bade me 
run away and play. But guess what 
else! 

SALLY: What? 

Dorcas: She has made a flag and 
General Washington is taking it away 
with him. 

SALLY: Is it a flag for our country? 

Dorcas: Aye. "Tis a_ beautiful 
flag of white and red stripes. And 
there’s a patch of blue with thirteen 
stars. 

Pau: A patch of blue with thirteen 
stars! That’s for the colonies! 

NATHAN: Let’s stay here and watch. 
Perhaps we'll see the flag. 

SALLY: Nay, Nathan. We'd best 
go quietly home. "Twould be rude to 
stay and stare at General Washington. 

Dorcas: Nay, Sally. We must go 
on playing. I heard the General say 
that he likes nothing so well as the 
sound of children at their play. 

SALLY: Then we'll play a game in 
honor of our general. (To children) 
Will you play? 

CHILDREN: Aye! 

Dorcas: Come, then. 
ring! 

(They quickly begin their game again 
and at the close skip off, singing. When 
the singing ends, February speaks.) 


Let’s form a 


And so General 
Washington heard the children’s voices 
and our flag came into the world to 
the sound of happy singing. 

Bitty: And did the children really 
see George Washington? 

FEBRUARY: Oh, yes. And they told 
their children and their grandchildren. 

(He stoops to put the hat back in the 
bag, and takes out a very worn book.) 

FEBRUARY: Here’s one of my great- 
est treasures. Would you like to look 
at it? (He hands it to BILLy who opens 
it.) 

BiLLy: It’s just an old arithmetic! 

FEBRUARY: Yes, that’s what it is. 

Joan: Can you make a story come 
out of an old arithmetic book? 

FEBRUARY: Yes, I think I can. 
Give me the book, Billy. (He takes 
the book and turns it over several times, 
thoughtfully.) Once upon a time a boy 
was sitting outside a log cabin, doing 
his sums. 

(ABE LINCOLN, @ barefoot boy in 
ragged trousers and an old shirt with 
torn sleeves and no collar enters, right, 


carrying a low stool sr block of wood and 
a book and slate. He seats himself 
and begins to work sums. In a moment 
several voices off-stage cry “Abel” 
“Where is Abe Lincoln?” and a group 
of backwoods boys and girls enter.) 

JANE (seeing ABE): Here he is! 

Lucy: Come on, Abe! We’re going 
to dance a reel. 

ABE: Can’t, I’ve got to do my sums. 
(He goes on with his work.) 

Jog: Ho, ho! Abe Lincoln’s got 
to do his sums! 

Dan: Come on, Abe. 
about sums? 

ABE: I care, Dan. 

JANE: Abe, don’t you ever want to 
dance? 

ABE: Some other day, Jane. 
now. I’ve got to do my sums. 

Lucy: So you can be a store-keeper? 

ABE: Maybe. 

Jor: Oh, no! Abe wants to be a 
lawyer, don’t you, Abe? 

ABE (earnestly): I reckon I do. 

Dan (laughing): Guess Abe won’t 
be satisfied until he’s president, will 
you, Abe? 

ABE (smiling): How could a back- 
woods boy like me ever be president? 
Go along and dance your reel. 

JANE (running to center and calling 
the others): Come on! Come on! 

(They run to their places and dance a 
reel. ABE continues to do his sums and 
at the end they run off, right, to the 
music of their dance. When the music 
has stopped, Abe closes his book and 
rises. He comes slowly down center, 
looking off thoughtfully. He stops and 
runs his hand through his hair.) 

ABE (solemnly): I reckon I might be, 
even so! (He picks up his stool and 
walks off, right, slowly.) 


Who cares 


Not 


(when ABE has dis- 
appeared): And when the backwoods 
boy grew up he became one of his 
country’s greatest presidents. So you 
see there was a story in the arithmetic 
book, too. Did you like it? 

Joan: Yes, thank you. 

Bitty: Have you got more stories in 
your bag? 

FEBRUARY (replacing the book and 
taking out a large red heart): Shall I 
see if I can find a story in this valen- 
tine? 

Joan: Oh, if you please! 

FEBRUARY: Well, once upon a time 
there was a shopkeeper who had some 
very beautiful valentines for sale. 

(To the music of a minuet, the SHoP- 
KEEPER enters, right, and after him come 
six or eight valentines. One of them is 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Editor’s 


of Abraham Lincoln 
this month brings to our vision the 
desolation of backwoods and prairie 
lands. George Washington was a 
town man, a gentleman farmer at heart 
when his service to his country was 
accomplished. But Lincoln’s hands 
were calloused from hoeing clay soil; 
his feet never fitted shoes with comfort 
because of his barefoot years; he sym- 
bolizes the undaunted courage and sim- 
ple ways of the pioneer. Our country 
was built on the wheel-ruts of covered 
wagons and hand-blazed forest trails. 

In this year of 1934 and the month 
of February, we find ourselves looking 
backward to the times in which Lincoln 
lived; the days when he sat on a log 
bench in a wilderness school and 
repeated out loud the letters of the 
alphabet. Some of our schools are in 
almost the same condition of poverty 
as that of old Zachariah Riney who 
taught little Abe Lincoln; many of our 
country children are deprived of even 
Lincoln’s schooling, because their 
school has hung a “‘Closed’’ sign on the 
door. We find towns and cities also 
that have forgotten their educational 
responsibility. Lincoln’s teacher was 
given board by the backwoodsmen of 
Hardin County, Kentucky, and a cabin 
in which to live and hold his school. 
Some of our American communities 
in the year 1934 are not doing even 
so much as that for their children. 


Bux there is another side to the 
picture. Out of the poverty of our 
pioneer days the prairies blossomed. 
Returning along the covered-wagon 
trails, men of leadership and ability 
in national affairs found their way to 
Washington. The opening of our 
West, accomplished with bleeding feet 
and work-hardened hands filled our 
flag with its quota of stars and stripes. 
Abraham Lincoln studied at home by 
the light of pine knots and lighted at 
last the flaming torch of his presidential 
administration. 

It is tragic to feel that the American 
teacher is today akin to the pioneer. 
She must teach for the new world, 
deprived in many instances of ade- 
quate living support. She must 
develop the strength to carry burdens 
as heavy as those of the pioneer 
woman. She must have the patience 
and resource at her command for 
educating the public, panic-stricken as 
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a flock of sheep pursued by wolves, to 
common sense and responsibility in 
school affairs. With worn outdated 
books, inadequate equipment, health 
handicaps, increased enrollment, she 
must develop boys and girls for leader- 
ship. Upon their young shoulders will 
fall the burdens of an ailing world. 


Tas is what the American 
teacher is doing today. We celebrate 
her this month, as she takes her place 
beside those women of the past who 
went west in the Conestogas. Child- 
hood is resilient; it will recover from 
this wrong done it in the name of pub- 
lic economy. And if teachers can 
hold on another year, something better 
is bound to rise from their present 
struggle. Every great social reform 
was preceded by revolution; we have 
torn down the American school system 
in order that a greater one may rise 
from the ruins. The public is arguing 
for the three R’s, because these sym- 
bolize for them a simplicity of living, a 
return to elemental values, a security 
which is bound to come out of the 
colossal social endeavor upon which our 
government has embarked. We need 
to realize this, and from our stores of 
experience and pedagogic knowledge 
educate our communities to an under- 
standing that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were not sufficient even for 
Abraham Lincoln. His epoch de- 
manded specialized learnings;  sur- 
veying, mining, ranching, law, finance, 
sociology. So also, to a vaster de- 
gree, does ours. 


Aireavy there are rising waves 
of public opinion that precede the 
turning of the tide. The educational 
magazines, struggling with reduced 
subscription lists, are offering teachers 
propaganda and teaching helps of great 
importance. The National Education 
Association is broadcasting the opin- 
ions and advice of educational leaders 
on the present emergency in the 
schools. The Federal Office of Educa- 
tion is offering printed material that 
teachers may use in community argu- 
ments for school support. In many 
towns where kindergartens are closed, 
the kindergartners are opening new 
ones at their own expense, charging a 
nominal tuition and looking forward to 
community enlightenment that will 


result in the taking over of these 
kindergartens by the boards of educa- 
tion. Teachers are educating them- 
selves in art, in health teaching, in 
domestic science and manual training 
to take the places of specialists in 
these subjects. 

If we can weather a storm, clearing 
skies and sun seem brighter to us than 
before the tempest. So we know it 
will be with you, and with your chil- 
dren by next February. 


T. make March in the classroom 
a prophecy of spring, we shall offer 
two units of study that take children 
outdoors in the imagination; ‘Ships 
from Then to Now,” by Adelaide 
Bond, who discovered that her project 
for the sixth grade held a term’s inter- 
est and could be adapted to lower 
grades as well; and Julia Mahood’s 
“Aviation in the Kindergarten,” in 
which popular interest in making little 
planes at the kindergarten workbench 
was developed into the construction of 
an airport, picture study, educational 
excursions and real co-operation and 
socializing. 

The drop in school health inspection 
in the schools has been one of the 
disastrous results of school economies. 
As one measure of combating this 
menace, Dr. Frank Howard Richard- 
son, well-known pediatrist, will tell 
you in our March issue something 
about ‘‘Safeguarding the Child’s Eye- 
sight.” His suggestions may be fol- 
lowed with success by any teacher. 

Social-science teaching demands 
special material about our industrial 
development. Helpful in this con- 
nection will be “King Cotton Comes 
to School,” by Ethel Mitchell, Super- 
visor, Intermediate Grades, State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama; and from the Gary, Indiana, 
public schools will come an auditorium 
program that grew out of a study of 
cotton. Among other timely features 
in the March issue will be: ‘The 
Elementary School Assembly,” a 


‘second article by Walter S. Nichols. 


Art teaching correlated with a study 
of Holland, in which Louise D. Tessin 
will help you with map making, a 
Dutchcostumeposter, and drawing from 
Holland including tulips, storks, and fig- 
ures. Work sheets on Holland by Alice 
Hanthorn. And stories by Maud Lind- 
say, Frances Fox and Berta Metzger. 
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Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth 


Modeled by PAUL MANSHIP 


Aawerica’s newest memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, an appealing bronze 
statue of a Hoosier youth of twenty-one 
has been dedicated at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. The statue, executed by 
Paul Manship, was designed to serve 
as an inspiration to the youth of the 
nation, expressing the simple humanity 
by which Lincoln rose from humble 
birth to the highest office in the land. 

Paul Manship’s statue of Lincoln 
presents the young frontiersman lean- 
ing against an oak stump, symbolic 
of his sturdy forest background. A 
true American hound dog, such as 
the boy Lincoln always had for com- 
pany in his pilgrimages through the 
woods, is resting its nose against Lin- 
coln’s knee; the familiar rail-splitting 
ax is in the foreground; and in 
Lincoln’s hand is a book such as he 
frequently carried with him. On each 
face of the pedestal is a figure in 
medallion form,representing thecharac- 
teristics with which Lincoln’s name is 
always associated; patriotism, justice, 
charity and fortitude. The figure of 
Lincoln is massive, standing more than 
twelve feet in height; with the pedestal 
and base, the statue rises twenty-four 
feet above the ground. 


Wax Mr. Manship was com- 
missioned to produce a statue which 
would be one of the foremost monu- 
ments in the world, he was asked to 
depict Lincoln as a Hoosier youth in 
view of the fact that the statue stands 
in the state where Lincoln spent his 
life from the age of seven to twenty- 
one. 

Realizing that no photographs of 
Lincoln at that age existed, the sculp- 
tor sought the co-operation of Dr. 
Louis A. Warren, director of the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation and 
America’s foremost authority on Lin- 
coln’s parentage and childhood. Man- 
ship and Warren searched all the 
known sources of information on the 
genealogy of the Lincoln and Hanks 
families and made a special tour of the 
Kentucky and Indiana country in 
which the boy was reared. The Ohio 
river with its reminders of the old 


ferryboat days, and glimpses of the 
Kentucky homestead aroused the 
sculptor’s imagination. A visit to the 
grave of Nancy Hanks near Lincoln 
City, Indiana, provided added stimu- 
lus. And so he retired to his studio 
and went to work on plaster models 
of the statue. 

“The desire to represent the young 
Lincoln as a dreamer and a poet,” 
Manship said, “‘rather than as the rail- 
splitter, was uppermost in my mind. 
These qualities were selected as being 
most important in view of the greatness 
of Lincoln’s later accomplishments 
and without which the idealism and 
clarity of his future would never have 
been possible. 

“Everyone has heard or read the 
stories of Lincoln’s youthful physical 
prowess and so we have depicted 
Lincoln as the brawny youth that he 
was. The ax tells the story of his 
rail-splitting days. The book sym- 
bolizes his intellectual faculties: and 
the dog reminds us of his great love for 
animals as well as the greater feeling 
of human sympathy and protective- 
ness. His clothes I designed to repre- 
sent the linsey-woolsey homemade 
shirt, buckskin trousers, and backwoods 
boots of the period.”’ 


Tax selection of Paul Manship for 
executing this Lincoln memorial was 
fortunate. His sculpture is closely 
associated with our country’s develop- 
ment in art. The perfection of his 
craftsmanship in sculpture might be 
compared with the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the age in which he is working. 
While contemporary sculpture, in gen- 
eral, reflects the influence of Rodin’s 
naturalism, Manship goes back to the 
early Greek, Egyptian and Oriental 
arts for his treatment. His beautiful 
group, “Dancer and the Gazelles,”’ 
which is in the Corcoran Museum in 
Washington has the delicacy and 
sharpness of an ancient Burmese mas- 
terpiece. The dancer is the central 
figure in the group with a gazelle on 
either side. The unity of the three 
figures has perfection of balance and a 
satisfying rhythm of line. 


In Manship’s bas-relief of his daugh- 
ter Pauline, aged three weeks, the 
Oriental reverence of the sculptor is 
particularly well suited to the inter- 
pretation of the subject. It is a study 
in warm ivory marble. A _ blanket 
swirled into a leaf-shaped peak behind 
the baby’s head forms the background 
of the relief. The child’s hands appear 
in the study. The relief is mounted 
against blue and framed by a Gothic 
arch in dull gold above the head, which 
repeats the line of the blanket. The 
study reminds one of a tiny Buddha, 
very silent but full of the wisdom of the 
ages. Although not in the least a 
sentimentalized work, ‘‘Pauline’’ was 
fashioned with the sympathy and 
understanding of her father. Man- 
ship’s study of his daugkter Elizabeth, 
worked in rose-colored marble, at about 
two years of age, is also appealing. 

Paul Manship was born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1885, in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
He studied at the School of Fine Arts 
in St. Paul, under Gutzun Borglum at 
the Art Students League and under 
Charles Grafly at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. He studied 
in Rome also for three years on a 
scholarship which was awarded him 
by the American Academy. Manship 
is perhaps the foremost living Ameri- 
can sculptor. His work has received 
recognition in Europe as well as in this 
country where he is represented in all 
our important art centers. He is at 
present working on an equestrian 
statue of U.S. Grant to place before 
the tomb on Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

The statue of Abraham Lincoln as a 
youth is especially appealing for class- 
room art appreciation this month. 
The dog which Manship used in the 
modeling is a Hoosier hound which the 
sculptor took to Paris with him as a 
model. The four medallions at the 
base of the statue show patriotism, an 
American eagle; justice, the blind- 
fold figure of a woman holding scales; 
charity, a woman with three small 
children at her knee; and fortitude, 
the figure of a man expressing great 
physical and spiritual strength. 

—Mary TAYLOR 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, The Hoosier Youth Modeled by Paul Manship 
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Art in Childhood 


Problems based on a study of Scotland and Ireland 


many books, attractively 
illustrated and entertainingly written, 
offer splendid material for the supple- 
mentary study of geography these 
days. In this issue we offer a brief 
geographic outline upon which we 
have developed this month’s art lessons. 

The map drawing, as we travel from 
one country to another this year, will 
become increasingly more interesting. 
Instead of a small map, it may be a 
very large wall map to which the 
entire class can contribute details. A 
wall map, developed upon ordinary 
white drawing paper, when finished 
should be mounted upon a lining of 
white cotton cloth to make it durable 
for class use. 

How interesting to know that from 
the small islands north of Scotland 
come the little Shetland ponies every 
boy and girl enjoys in the park, the 
zoo, the circus or even as pets. Let us 
draw a pony cart and children in the 
park. The suggestion may invite 
other park, zoo or circus drawings. 

Scotland is renowned for its many 
beautiful lakes. We might paint a 
boat on a lake with reflected colors. 
Or there are so many beautiful stories 
and poems written about Highland 
lakes that offer good illustration mate- 
rial. The Scotch Highlands are the 
playground of Scotland, where people 
come to fish and hunt. Here we find 
deer, grouse, fox and rabbits. Animals 
in action, cut in silhouette, always make 
charming pictures. The fox, rabbit 
and the deer are good subjects to cut 
in paper. 

The Lowlands, formerly devoted 
entirely to agriculture, are now teeming 
with manufacturing. Glasgow is the 
largest city in Scotland, and second 
largest in the British Isles. It is 
famous for its great shipbuilding yards 
and manufacture of locomotives. Let 
us make colored cut-paper posters 
concerning ship travel, as a class 
problem. They may be as simple or 
as elaborate as the age of the pupils 
allow. The drawing of trains sil- 
houetted against a night sky, or with 
gay scenery for additional color, is 
always a happy problem. 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Every family, or clan as they are 
called in Scotland, has its distinctive 
plaid. It is displayed on the costumes 
they wear. Designing a plaid is an 
interesting problem. It calls for 
straight-line drawing or painting and 
the application of clear colors. We 
may apply our plaid design to socks, 
ties or other articles, or it may be to 
the painting of a Scotch costume- 
figure. 

Draw the size of a mitten that would 
fit you, by placing your hand upon a 
sheet of white paper, and mark lightly 
about it. Then cut this out and paint 
a plaid arrangement across it. A pair 
of socks may be cut to look flat, just 
as they come packed in boxes. Or a 
a very entertaining problem can be 
developed from a variety of plaid 
designs painted upon severa) papers. 
Then use these as though they were 
plain colored commercial papers, for 
cutting and constructing dressed action 
figures. Plaid papers are unusually 
nice for covering boxes, or constructing 
small boxes, or to use for small book 
covers. Lovely pot and kettle lifters 
can be made from bits of plaid cloth. 


| Fees is the large island to the 
west of England. It is divided into 
two sections. The larger section in the 
south has been called the Irish Free 
State since 1922. The northern sec- 
tion preferred to adhere to Great 
Britain. Most of Ireland is devoted 
to agriculture. It is a delightful coun- 
try of mountains and lakes and invit- 
ing sea coast. The river Shannon and 
the Killarney Lakes have inspired 
many songs. In western Ireland there 
are still many people who believe in 
elves. What fun it would be for the 
class to illustrate some old Irish elfin 
story, or one of their own creation! 
Like Glasgow, Belfast is noted for its 
great modern shipbuilding yards. In 
olden days, slave ships, pirate ships, 
cargo boats and fishing vessels were 
made here. Let us paint an illustra- 
tion of fishing. It may be a real 
incident, or just a simple rhyme. 
Belfast is also noted for the manu- 


facture of rope. And this suggests a 
problem that every girl and boy will 
undertake enthusiastically. Let us 
decorate the wooden handles of a 
jumping rope or the wooden seat of an 
ordinary swing. Wooden handles for 
the ropes can be turned out at any mill 
for very little cost, and a really nice 
swing seat should have scalloped sides 
and perhaps holes for the rope to pass 
through. (See wood-work page for 
directions for decorating.) 

The largest crop of Ireland is pota- 
toes. We sometimes wonder how the 
people got along without them before 
Sir Walter Raleigh introduced them 
into England from America. We can 
use them to make truly decorative 
prints from, applying potato prints 
to a small doilie, a scarf or a handker- 
chief. Ireland is noted for its wonder- 
ful linen. This is sent all over the 
world for manufacture and embroider- 
ing. A unique art problem is the 
designing of a round tray cloth, making 
the chosen unit repeat about the circle 
five or six times. 


Tz map shown in this issue may 
be painted in clear color tints, blue for 
the water, yellow-green for Ireland, 
rose for Scotland. If it is to be used as 
part of a booklet, you may add a paint- 
ing of a thistle for Scotland and 
shamrock for Ireland, and also a paint- 
ing of the flag of each country. 

In this issue we have included a 
delightful valentine lesson. Instead 
of using lace and gilt or colored paper 
for a center, one can use a colored 
picture clipped from some magazine 
and a scrap of cellophane. Cellophane 
may be obtained from many kinds of 
commercial packages and wrappings 
these days. 

A toothbrush holder as a woodwork 
problem is welcome at any season. 
The design shown in this issue may 
suggest other figures or even a dog or 
cat holding the brush. 

Next month we will correlate our 
art problems with Holland. France 
will follow in April. 
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ANIMAL CONSTRUCTION FOR DRAWING AND CUTTING 


Animal drawing may be based upon a movable figure. The 
type of animal will determine whether the legs and neck are 
long and thin, short and thick Back and under parts can be 
accented with slight curvature of lines. For silhouette cutting, 
draw the construction lines with yellow crayon on black paper. 


After cutting, the other side becomes the right side of the 
cutting. 
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POTATO PRINTED ALL-OVER DESIGNS 


REPEAT 


| 


Who would think that a humble potato could produce such design effects! Cut a large potato into small cubes. On 
the smooth side of one of these sections, about 14% inches square, draw a simple design with a soft lead pencil. Witha 
small knife cut away all sections that are not to be printed. Abstract, geometric arrangements can be developed from 


simple cross lines (as figures D, F, B and G). Design (L) has been made from a letter in the alphabet. The upper row 
illustrates flowers and a bird. 


When your design is ready for printing, have your paper upon the desk, ruled out lightly in pencil, in 14-inch squares. 
Have as many colors as your design calls for, mixed in your box, and a brush for each color. 
paint brush. All parts are painted, and then the impression is stamped upon the paper. Color must be applied eath time 
the design is to be stamped. 


Apply color to sections with 


Small sketch shows repeat possibilities: (A)—rotating design about a central point; (B)—sliding the space distance 
over one-half horizontally; (C)—sliding the space distance down one-half vertically in each row. 


These decorated papers can be used for many attractive crafts during the school term. 


Use tempera, or poster colors 
for printing on paper, and oil color mixed with gasoline for printing on cloth. 
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TOOTHBRUSH HOLDER 


env om ila 


Cut base and upright piece of 
scrap lumber, or wood, % inch 
thick. Sandpaper all edges smooth. 
Paint in oil colors. When dry, 
finish with a coat of clear shellac. 


Painting may be done with 
enamel colors. Tube oil colors, 
mixed with white household 
enamel, will produce all enamel 
tints desired. Enamel painting 
needs no other finish. 


Upright piece may be nailed to 
base before painting or after. 
Add round screw-eye large enough 
for toothbrush handle to pass 
through it. 


Face and arms, flesh color. 
Waist, light blue. 

Skirt, deeper blue. 

First stripe, orchid. 

Hem, violet. 

Flowers, pink. 

Leaves and base, green. 
Hair, yellow. 
Shoes, black. 


UPRIGHT PIECE 
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A VALENTINE THAT IS SURE TO PLEASE 


(. CUT TWO HEARTS FROM 
FOLDED CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

2. CUT CENTER OUT OF ONE. 

3 MOUNT LACE PANEL ON HEART. 
PASTE EDGES ONLY. SILVER OR 
GOLD PAPER MAY BE PASTED 
TO HEART BENEATH LACE 
FIRST. 

4. NEXT, MOUNT HEART (2) OVER 
LACE. FINISH WITH SMALL 
CUT- PAPER FLOWER DECORA- 
TIONS. 

ODD BITS OF LACE,OR INEXPENSIVE LACE 

FROM THE DIME STORE MAKE LOVELY VALEN- 

TINES. ATTRACTIVE COMBINATIONS ARE: 

RED-ORANGE VALENTINE WITH. SILVER OR 

GOLD PAPER CENTER AND WHITE LACE. 


THE u WHITE VALENTINE WITH RED PAPER ANDO 

TALE IS 

ON THE 

INSIDE | A LITTLE FOLDER VALENTINE 


LOVISE .D. TESSIN 


OPEN 
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Something to Do 


Everyday Bird Study 


A SUGGESTION from a second- 
grade boy that we study about birds 
grew into a worthwhile activity. The 
children had enjoyed a trip to the 
zoo where there was a bird house, so we 
decided immediately on the bird pro}- 
ect. 

Our discussion in the conversation 
period each morning centered at first 
around materials to be used and 
where they might be obtained. After 
talking over our plans for the study we 
took the barn-yard fowl first. Each 
one chose what he thought he could do 
best. Every morning they worked on 
their project. Pictures were brought, 
and the best ones were put on the 
bulletin board. Bird books 
brought also and placed 
library. 

The children fed the chickens for 
their mothers. They began to notice 
birds on their way to and from school. 
Some children had turkeys, some had 
guinea fowl, and most of them had 
chickens. One morning a boy came 
in with a large picture of a turkey. 
We tried to color it exactly like the real 
turkey but found this too difficult. 
One of the boys said he would bring 
some real turkey feathers, which he 
did. ‘These were pasted on the picture 
which made a beautiful poster. 

The next day we had a collection of 
chicken, duck, guinea, and blackbird 
feathers. The children who could do 
art work best drew the pictures. 
Other members of the group pasted the 
feathers on. Another group painted 
the sky, grass and flowers. We wrote 
stories about these pictures. The 
boys made bird houses and brought old 
nests. We got a dead tree limb and 
pasted green paper leaves on it. 
Then we hung the nests in the branches 
of the tree. 

During this time Tennessee was 
selecting a state bird. We cut the 
picture and story of each bird from the 
newspaper. The girls drew pictures 
and wrote poems. These we made 
into a book and called it ‘“Poems About 
Birds.” The boys built a village and 
pasted pictures of birds on it, then 
wrote this sign, “Welcome to Bird 
Village.” 

We correlated this project with all 
subjects taught in the primary grades, 
with these desirable outcomes: 


were 
in the 


Desire to read. 

Thought-getting. 

Power to evaluate and guide the inter- 
est of other children. 

Spirit of co-operation. 

Ability to follow directions 

Ability to express and communicate 
ideas orally. 

Appreciation of art. 

Increased knowledge of nature. Devel- 


girls and boys to plan, organize and 
work together. 


—LEONE Hupson, Whitehaven, Tenn. 


Good-Work Trips 


Tae children of the third-grade 
were given an opportunity to construct 
a free-hand drawing of a modern 


OUR BIRD CORNER BECAME A READING AND ART CENTER 


oped respect for birds and how to 
care for them. 


Through the development of this 
project there has been a growth in the 
children’s initiative. New ideas came 
from real thinking on the part of the 
children. This project found and held 
the interest of the slow-group pupils, 
and it has helped a group of normal 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experience, has proved help- 
ful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you are express- 
ing new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York City. 


locomotive. When all were exhibited, 
the best was chosen by the class for 
the project. Each pupil then made a 
passenger car for himself, writing his 
own name in large letters on the out- 
side. At the end of the day, these cars 
belonging to pupils who had done their 
work satisfactorily were allowed to 
attach their cars to the engine for the 
daily trip. The imaginary destination 
of this trip could of course be mapped 
by the pupil’s particular studies in 
geography and history at the time. 
This project might become more wide- 
spread in its effectiveness if the name 
of the subject in which the child 
excelled for the day be placed in the 
car. Thus the better the pupil, the 
more passengers in his car. 


—Caro._yn Walpole, Mass. 


Tests as Seat Work 


Tas plan that I have worked out 
is a great help in reading lessons as 
well as furnishing profitable seat work. 
For nearly every story in my basic 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Supervisor Social Studies, 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Chore Boy. Abraham Lincoln 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


are you, Abe?” His 
mother’s voice came from the little 
dark log cabin in the woods. 

“Here Iam, Mother,” the boy called 
back from the tree stump where he 
sat, watching the turnpike road as the 
sun went down. The sun was a big 
red ball in the west, getting ready to 
drop into the Ohio River, farther west 
than Knob Creek where the cabin 
stood. The boy held up one long 
finger and traced against the sun the 
letters he had learned at school. 
A-B-R-A-H-A-M_ L-I-N-C-O-L-N. 
That was his name. He added a 
figure 7 to the letters in the sunset 
sky. Abe Lincoln was seven years old. 
He had been living there at Knob 
Creek in Kentucky with his mother 
Nancy, his father Tom, and his sister 
Sally since he was four. 

He loved the backwoods. 
Nuts. Flashing scarlet birds in green 
trees. Wild berries to gather and dry 
in the sun for winter jam. Wild 
honey in the trees, if the bears didn’t 
get it first. Wild crab-apples to make 
jelly. Corn to pick and grind between 
two stones; then mixed by Nancy into 
johnnycake and baked on the hearth 
in front of the fireplace. Abe was out 
in the woods and down the road so 
often doing chores that, ‘“Where are 
you, Abe?” was a familiar call. 

His mother depended on him. Abe 
Lincoln knew that. In the early morn- 
ing he and Sally, two years older than 
he, went the long way to the spring, 
walking through pasture grass, wild 
roses, white daisies, brown butterflies, 
to bring back the great bucket of 
water for Nancy’s cooking and wash- 
ing. Abe got in firewood, trimmed 
brush with his axe, hoed weeds out of 
the cornfield, gathered pine knots and 
spice-wood brush to light the cabin 
after dark, washed his face for school. 

Then he walked with Sally two 
miles along the wilderness path to the 
cabin where Master Zachariah Riney 
kept school. They took their places 
there on a bench made of a split log 
in what the settlers called a “‘blab’’ 
school. The children shouted their 
letters and arithmetic tables out loud 
until it was time for them to recite. 


Squirrels. 


Abe was the youngest pupil in school 
but he could write his name and read 
a little of the Bible at home in the 
evening by the light of the fire. He 
did his best in school. Then, two 
miles home with Sally along the wil- 
derness path, and more chores. But 
his day’s work was over now. He was 
waiting for supper there on the tree 
stump, waiting for his father Tom 
to come home, swinging down the road 
with his axe across his shoulder. 


Asx might have been lonely if he 
had remembered that he had no play- 
mates, that the cabin with its one 
window, dirt floor, bearskin rug, bed 
built on poles in the wall, stood alone 
there in the backwoods of old Ken- 
tucky. He was not thinking of him- 
self as he looked up and down the 
road. 

A barefooted boy, this little Abe, 
in deerskin breeches, a tow-cloth 
jacket and a cap made of a coon’s 
skin with the ringed tail hanging down 
behind. He was watching up and 
down, east and west, the turnpike 
road that trailed along in the year 
1816 from Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

“Don’t come in yet, Abe,’”” Nancy 
called from the hearth where she bent 
smiling over her baking. 

‘“‘What are you baking?’ Abe called 
back, but he thought he knew. On 
the way home from school he had 
stopped at the store and bought a 
penny’s worth of ginger and a jug 
of sorghum for Nancy. A boy could 


make a guess from those rich things, 
but his mother called back, ‘“‘Never you 
mind, Abe. Stay outside till I tell 
you supper’s ready.” 

The sun turned the red-clay road to 
a golden highway. Going out, snug- 
gling his bare feet in the gold dust, 
Abe pictured the turnpike crowded 
with people. People he had seen. 
Indians, backwoodsmen in deerskin 
and moccasins, with guns and axes 


over their shoulders as they walked’ 


silently along like the savages. 
Mothers like his Nancy, in blue calico 
skirts and sunbonnets, carrying babies, 
letting the older ones tag along beside, 
singing as they went. Hound dogs, 
lean and long of nose, hunting dogs 
such as Abe wanted, only the Lincolns 
were too poor to feed a dog. All these 
Abe remembered, and some very 
special travelers, too, on the pike road. 


H. heard the jingling bells of the 
peddler as he drove along once a 
month or so, his clumsy cart rattling 
with tin cups and teapots. Bolts of 
bright cotton cloth, shining needles 
and pins, ribbons, and buttons spread 
themselves out when he stopped. 
Abe had watched the stars shine in 
Nancy’s eyes when the peddler had 
shown her a piece of pink calico once. 
It would have set off her dark hair and 
her red cheeks. Abe knew that his 
mother had loved pretty things all 
her life of hardship. The peddler had 
taken his finery away with him again, 
but Abe planned to buy that pink 
calico for Nancy if he ever had the 
price. 

Then he remembered the man with 
the bag who had come down the road 
and spent a night in the Lincoln’s 
cabin, sleeping in their bed. After 
supper this man, Christopher Colum- 
bus Graham, had opened his bag for 
the family to see the collection of 
flowers, snake skins, brightly colored 
rocks and animal bones that he was 


’ taking to Louisville to study and write 


about. He was a naturalist, a strange 
person in those days. As Abe and 
Sally had seen Christopher Columbus 
Graham start out the next day, his 
bag in one hand, a tall staff in the 
other, they had laughed at him. One 
lived like neighbors with birds and 
animals and flowers, they thought. 
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It was stupid to write about feathers 
and bones. 

Abe remembered, too, that man who 
had come by only a week ago with a 
pack of wolf heads for which he was 
to be paid bounty money at Louisville, 
so much a head. Tom Lincoln had 
been chopping logs in the grove and 
the hunter had stopped to talk with 
him. ‘There was a big town back east, 
named Washington, the hunter said, 
growing larger every year. In a great 
white house in this town the President 
of the United States lived. He was 
making plans for roads for the settlers 
out here in Kentucky, for help in build- 
ing homes and raising larger crops. 
There, in Washington, the President 
and townspeople rode in coaches. 
They had china dishes. They had 
shoes. The stories about the President 
and Washington sounded to Abe like 
God and the Bible, as he and Nancy 
talked it over in the evening. 


Tien down the road came Tom 
Lincoln, a smiling, care-free back- 
woodsman, glad to see the little boy 
who ran to meet him. He was not 
a picture, but as real as the sunset. 

“Well, Abe,”’ he said, ‘‘I guess you 
won’t go to school tomorrow, or for 
quite a spell now. They say there is 
rich black corn land west in Indiana. 
You and I are going to start chopping 
logs to make a flat boat. We'll load 
mother’s pots and pans on our boat, 
float it down Knob Creek to Salt 
River and out into the Ohio. Who 
knows where we shall stop?’ 

“Supper’s ready!’ Nancy stood in 
the cabin door waving her apron to 
them. 

“Mother!” Abe cried, ‘Father says 
we’re going on farther. He and I have 
to build a boat. We'll float down 
Knob Creek to Salt River and out into 
the Ohio. He doesn’t know where 
we'll stop.” 

Nancy’s smiling eyes were suddenly 
sober. She pulled at the corner of her 
apron, but only for a moment. She 
mustn’t let Tom and Abe know how 
hard it was for a backwoods mother to 
move. 

“Come in to supper,’”’ she urged 
them. ‘‘There’s venison and stewed 
pumpkin, wild-plum relish, and a 
surprise for Abe.”’ 

Sally had spread the table with their 
tin mugs, pewter plates and the 
wooden trenchers of food. At the 
children’s places stood surprises. Two 
fat gingerbread men, made of corn 
meal, sorghum and ginger! They 
had dried currants for eyes and but- 


tons, and they were baked to a crisp 
brown. Abe could hardly speak for 
his happiness. He had been almost 
sure that Nancy was making ginger- 
bread men; he had smelled them. But 
a gingergread man, expected or a 
surprise, was a very great treat. 

“I guess I knew we were going on 
again, farther into the wilderness, when 
I got this big supper,”” Nancy said as 
they all sat down. But Abe hardly 
heard her. He stood his gingerbread 


Brown 


man on the table in front of him. He 
would save it, let it get hard and take 
it along in the flat boat. He had a 
feeling that he was going down the 
road, going away in a boat, on a great 
adventure. The sun had gone down 
now, but the afterglow was a colored 
curtain in the west. He traced against 
it with his finger, through the cabin 
door, the letters he had learned at 
school. 

A-B-R-A-H-A-M_ L-I-N-C-O-L-N 


Sandals 


By JEANETTE HARDY 


Ox: day Jane bought a pair of 
new sandals. They were brown, with 
silver buckles, and she paid for them 
herself with the money she had been 
saving ever since Christmas. She felt 
very proud to go into the shoe store 
with her mother and know that she was 
going to do the buying just like a 
grown-up. She carried the money in 
her little red pocketbook that matched 
her hat and the buttons on her 
coat. 

The shoe clerk’s name was Mr. 
Tompkins, and Jane had bought shoes 
at his store ever since she could remem- 
ber. 

“Good morning,” Mr. Tompkins 
said to Jane and her mother as they 
entered the store. ‘“‘What can I show 
you today?” 

“IT want to buy some sandals,” 
Jane told him as she sat down in a blue 
plush chair. 

“And what color, please?” asked 
Mr. Tompkins. 

“T would like brown sandals,” Jane 
told him. ‘And Mother says I won’t 
have to wear socks with them unless I 
want to.” 

Mr. Tompkins sat on a stool in 
front of Jane. He took off her right 
shoe and measured her foot with a 
ruler, so that he would be sure to get 
sandals that were the right size. 
Then he went behind a shelf of shoe 
boxes and brought out a brown sandal. 
He tried it on Jane’s right foot. 

‘“There,’’ he said, ‘‘walk around and 
see how it feels.”’ 

Jane walked around by the other 
chairs and over in front of a big mirror, 
where she could see her feet. One 
foot was wearing her old black slipper. 
The sandal felt just as comfortable as 
the slipper. 

After Jane had paid Mr. Tompkins 
the money that she had brought in her 
little red pocketbook, she wore the new 
sandals home and carried her old black 


slippers in the box the sandals had been 
in. 

That afternoon, she wore the sandals 
to the grocery store and to the barber 
shop. She wore them when she played 
hide-and-seek with the children next 
door, and when she took her doll riding 
in her doll buggy. The rubber heels 
never made a sound on the sidewalk. 
Jane walked almost as quietly as her 
yellow kitten. When eight o’clock 
came, Jane liked her new brown 
sandals so well that she didn’t want to 
take them off, even to go to bed. 

“‘People don’t wear sandals to bed,” 
her mother told her. ‘“That would be 
as bad as, 


Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, my son 
John, 
Went to bed with his stockings on.” 


“But I don’t want to take them off. 
Please, Mother, may I wear them to 
bed, just this once?’’ Jane begged. 

“But you have to sleep with Sister, 
and if you should happen to kick her, 
in your sleep, she would think she was 
in bed with a donkey.” 

“T shall not kick her,” Jane said. 

Now Mother didn’t know what to 
do. She knew how well Jane loved 
those new sandals, but she also knew 
that sandals are not to be worn to 
bed. At last she had an idea. She 
took the shoe box that Jane had 
brought her black slippers home in, 
and with a pair of scissors, she cut a 
little door at one end and windows 
around at the sides. Then she put a 
spool on top for the chimney. 

‘“There,”’ she said, “here is a house 
for the new brown sandals. They will 
be much happier here for the night, 
than underneath all those bed covers. 
You see, they take care of your feet 
all day long, and they need a rest 
at night, just the same as you do.” 

(Continued on page 47) 
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LINCOLN’S MAXIM 


If we do right, 
God will be with us. 
And if He is with us. 
We cannot fail. 


I PUT MY SPECS UPON MY NOSE 


I put my specs upon my nose 
To see how well my fortune goes. 
Fortune sings these words to me: 
“Without you I can’t happy be, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-lee, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-lee!”’ 

—From the Swedish 


HAIL, BRIGHTEST BANNER! 
By WALTER E. ROBINSON 


Hail, brightest banner that floats on the gale! 
Flag of the country of Washington, hail! 


Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave; 
Wrapt in thy folds are the hopes of the free, 
Banner of Washington, blessings on thee! 


MARCHING SONG 
By RosBert Louis STEVENSON 


Bring the comb and play upon it! 
Marching, here we come! 

Willie cocks his highland bonnet, 

Johnnie beats the drum. 


Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a Grenadier! 


All in the most martial manner 
Marching double-quick; 

While the napkin like a banner 
Waves upon the stick! 


Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great commander Jane! 

Now that we've been round the village, 
Let’s go home again. 


RUN THE FLAGS UP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Run the flags up, every one, 
Our own red, white and blue, 
All to honor Washington, 
Good and brave and true! 


For February Days 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


Red are thy stripes with the blood of the brave; 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM 
By EUGENE FIELD 


With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
Marching like soldiers, the children come! 
It’s this way and that way they circle and file— 
My! but that music of theirs is fine! 
This way and that way, and after a while 
They march straight into this heart of mine! 
A sturdy old heart, but it has to succumb 
To the blare of that trumpet and beat of that drum! 


Come on, little people, from cot and from hall— 
This heart it hath welcome and room for you all! 
It will sing you its songs and warm you with love, 
As your dear little arms with my arms inter- 
twine; 
It will rock you away to the dreamland above— 
Oh, a jolly old heart is this old heart of mine, 
And jollier still is it bound to become 
When you blow that big trumpet and beat that 
red drum! 


Copyright, Charles Scribner's Sons 


VALENTINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Sing a song of love words, 
A pocket full of hours, 
Four and twenty cupids, 
Hidden in the flowers. 
When the flowers were opened, 
Dazzled eyes were mine, 
Wasn't that a lovely sight 
To greet for Valentine. 


J. J. J. 
By Aupry Saint Lo 


Jeremy Joshua Jameson James 

Comes with me when I play games. 

He hides’round corners and gives me scares, 
And once he tumbled me down the stairs. 


He runs and jumps far better than me, 

And you should see Jeremy climb a tree! 
He’s up at the top with one big bound, 
While I’m still standing below on the ground. 


But Jeremy isn’t so clever as me, 

His reading’s the worst that I ever did see, 
He looks at a book and he can’t even say 
If I am holding it up the right way! 


He won’t learn to count and he won’t learn to write, 
He won't even try, and I do think he might! 

Oh, a darling old cat with a long row of names 

Is Jeremy Joshua Jameson James! 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,"’ London, England 
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Worthwhile Books 


Modern Child Study 


Child Psychology. By Arthur T. Jersild. 
462 Pages. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
$3.00. 

The Development of Learning in Young 
Children. By Lovisa C. Wagoner. 
322 Pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

The Mind of the Child. By Charles 
Baudouin. 282 Pages. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., New York. $3.00. 

Psychiatry in Education. By V. V. An- 
derson. 430 Pages. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. $4.00. 


W: have finished with the period 
when child study was sentimental and 
empirical. Child study is now an 
exact science; it is part of every 
normal-school curriculum, and a uni- 
versity degree that includes specializa- 
tion in psychology is becoming neces- 
sary for even the preschool director. 
For a time the number of new books on 
this subject created confusion in our 
thinking; now we find that an accept- 
able volume on child psychology is the 
result of long training on the part of 
the writer, checked by case records 
which buttress the text. Schools of 
thought in education led by Thom, 
Thorndike, Kilpatrick, and Rugg have 
made the mind of the child the focal 
point in a study of his reactions to 
his schooling. The new books in 
the psychology of learning and behav- 
ior are guides to diagnosis for the 
teacher who feels that every child has 
latent possibilities of success, and that 
his development as an individual is 
her first concern. 

The books we recommend here, while 
differing in scope, have a common 
quality of integrity. Dr. Jersild’s 
“Child Psychology”’ is written from his 
long experience at Columbia Uni- 
versity combined with research in 
preschool problems in the Child Devel- 
opment Institute of Teachers College. 
His book is a working text for normal 
schools and teachers at large, all its 
recommendations illustrated from 
observations and research studies. 
The style is simple and untechnical. 
The contents include such subjects as 
infant development, the development 
of language, the emotions, social 
behavior, the nature of learning, the 
growth of understanding, measure- 
ment and prediction of individual 


mental differences, personality and 
character, and aspects of applied 
psychology. The book should be 
widely useful. 


“The Development of Learning in 
Young Children’’ discusses the steps 
by which the growing individual 
reaches maturity; his mastery of his 
own body, knowledge of the world of 
objects and of people. The psychol- 
ogy of early childhood is presented as 
dynamic, not a matter of various 
static cross sections of an individual’s 
life. Dr. Wagoner is one of our most 
notable specialists in preschool educa- 
tion. Through her pioneering the 
nursery school of Vassar College and 
the Associated Department of 
Euthenics were brought to success. 
She is at present Professor of Child 
Development, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Adequate social responses and adap- 
tations, learning rather than training, 
and efficient everyday living are the 
responses Dr. Wagoner establishes 
through her book, drawn for the most 
part from nursery-school experiences. 
Parents and directors of preschool 
and kindergarten teaching will be 
greatly helped by this modern 
approach to early childhood. 


“The Mind of the Child” is a distin- 
guished work on the application of 
psychoanalytical concepts to the study 
of the child mind, by the author of the 
well-known ‘Suggestion and Auto- 
suggestion.” The term analysis in 
applied psychology, because of the 
school of quackery in psychiatry that 
has sprung up, confuses the parent and 
teacher; it implies the problem of the 
atypical or at least a deviation from 
the accepted norm. This is unfor- 
tunate. The author explains the 
modern viewpoint on psychiatry in 
education. 

“The more detailed study of com- 
plexes during recent years is of great 
importance for, with this study, the 
whole science of psychoanalysis has 
developed and we have come to 
realize that what was at one time con- 
sidered pathological is nothing more 
than a normal psychological phenome- 
non. Realizing the truth of this, we 
shall meet with less resistance when 
we endeavor to apply psychoanalytic 
methods to the education of our young 


charges. . . . Psychoanalysis has quite 
definitely become the concern of psy- 
chologists and pedagogues.”’ 

The book is definitely a study of 
those aberrations from socialized 
behavior, especially in children, that 
we term complexes; fraternal rivalry, 
cedipus and filial affection, display and 
mystery, complexes of attitude toward 
bodily functions, egocentricity, the 
destructive impulse, and other common 
disturbances of childhood which, 
neglected, may wreck the personality 
beyond rebuilding. The book is non- 
technical and there are many hopeful 
case records demonstrating that the 
child of complex personality, handled 
sympathetically, may achieve a high 
degree of success or at least become 
a useful happy member of his family 
and school group. 


“Psychiatry in Education’ has been 
prepared from the long experience of 
a physician-psychologist in surveys, 
research and _ experimentation in 
school work, in industry, and in the 
psychiatric treatment of children and 
adults. It differs from the other books 
in this listing in that it organizes 
facilities and procedures within a con- 
trolled environment to bring about 
desired changes in the whole person- 
ality, from childhood through adult 
life. Because we have come to realize 
that many so-called problem children 
are the victims of unwise treatment on 
the part of problem parents or teachers, 
Dr. Anderson’s book is a contribution 
to the school field. The author’s 
handling of his subject is original in 
beginning with an adult level and 
working from this, through the elemen- 
tary school, to hospital cases. Many 
case records are cited and the general 
plan of the book is for an integration of 
psychiatry with medicine, psychology, 
and social-case work-as well as the 
school program. This gives Dr. An- 
derson’s theories great value for the 
child-guidance worker and the teacher 
of special classes. 

He would have us formulate for a 
particular child, in the light of a well- 
rounded study of his case, a program 
of educational experiences of such a 
nature that, in spite of the great 
heterogeneity of the school group, this 
individual pupil will be stimulated to 
the ultimate possibilities for his growth 
and development. He would lay less 
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emphasis upon family histories and 
more upon the job of identifying causa- 
tive factors in the environment and 
finding out what, in a helpful way, can 
be done for the child. He feels that 
controlling the ups and downs of 
each day, and supplying a great variety 
of normal healthy interests, combined 
with patience and satisfaction with 
small results, will bring about lasting 
changes in the child’s personality. 

Dr. Anderson’s book is timely, con- 
crete, and authoritative. 


Childhood in Other Lands 


The Norwegian Twins. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Illustrated. 150 Pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75. 

Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl. 
By Edna Lou Walton. Illustrated. 202 
Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

Nam and Deng. A Boy and Girl of Siam. 
By Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Illustrated. 
138 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. $1.50. 

The Seven Crowns. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Illustrated. 189 Pages. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York. 


$1.75. 


I, his helpful survey of supple- 
mentary reading in the elementary 
school, published in the November 
issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Prin- 
cipal Frank M. Rich of the Paterson, 
New Jersey, schools, cited an instance 
of a story book that taught geography 
_ more efficiently than a text book. 
This is a challenging thought. On 
one hand, we are faced with a cutting 
down of supplementary reading in the 
public schools; on the other hand the 
necessity for economy in bringing 
about desired learnings at the least 
waste of effort on the part of teacher 
and pupil. 

However we may view newer 
methods of teaching which follow the 
child’s interests and utilize his dynamic 
store of activity, we should review 
carefully whatever books are offered 
for supplementing and vitalizing school 
texts. Such books should carry 
authority, special information, and 
make an appeal of interest. Those 
stories of boys and girls of other lands 
that we list here fill these require- 
ments. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins’ new book, ‘“The 
Norwegian Twins,” is as beguiling as 
her twenty-one other sets of twins. 
Written from her own experience of 
home life in the Norwegian country- 
side, illustrated from sketches she 
made of the everyday doings of chil- 


dren there, written in a controlled 
vocabulary for beginning reading, it is 
a truly valuable book. The scene of 
the story is a little farm-house built of 
logs on a slope of the mountain. The 
roof is covered with green turf, bright 
in the springtime with buttercups and 
dandelions, in winter hidden under 
snow and fringed with icicles. The 
farm animals, forest trailing and wolf- 
hunting, folk-beliefs about elves and 
trolls, and the household ways of a 
primitive family group give the book 
geographic value and sympathetic 
appeal. 


“Turquoise Boy and White Shell 
Girl” is also a story of twins, Navajo 
children of our own land, their adven- 
tures written from intimate knowledge 
of this picturesque race. While it was 
“‘bad medicine” to give her babies any 
but ordinary Indian names, their 
mother secretly treasured the two 
mystic names which, as it were, set 
them apart. As the small girl and 
boy grew up, she and their father told 
them more and more of the Navajo lore 
and legends, and carefully safeguarded 
them from all outside influences, in 
particular the White Man’s school. 
But they could not be hidden away on 
their mesa forever, and one day the 
twins were discovered and sent to 
school. A wonderful new world was 
opened to them, and they learned at 
school many things that their father and 
mother could not have taught them. 

Siam offers glamorous story possi- 
bilities, all of which Phyllis Ayer 
Sowers, who has lived there many 
years, realizes in “Nam and Deng.” 
The father of these young Orientals, 
Nai Rami, was an important personage 
in the kingdom. Their house was 
built on high posts, two of which stood 
in the water; there were many 
servants; creaking ox carts followed 
long green roads, and the sunny air 
was caressed by chiming temple bells. 
The story has a background of adven- 
ture, for in addition to the every- 
day activities of this foreign scene, 
the boy, Nam, is kidnapped and held in 
a distant river settlement for ransom. 
His escape, shelter by a Buddhist 
priest-boy, and return home in time for 
his sister’s ‘‘top-knot’”’ or hairdressing 
ceremony will color the map of the 
Orient for young Americans. 


In “The Seven Crowns,’’ Miss 
Lattimore, who wrote the delightful 
tale of China, “‘Little Pear,”’ tells the 
story of a small Danish girl and her life 
in the old city of Copenhagen. There 
is reality and fine simplicity about the 


book of Birgit and her boy playmate Ib. 
Thewhite cobble stones of this old-world 
city thrill with their footsteps, as Birgit 
and Ib go to school together, visit 
every bakeshop and toyshop in the 
neighborhood, invest in dancing mice, 
explore the canal front with its busy 
shipping, and go to the circus. 
Although the spending of the seven 
crowns around which the book spins 
its thread of adventure gives children 
the atmosphere of an ancient city, 
modern tram cars and automobiles, 
the apartment house in which Birgit 
and her grandmother live, Tivoli the 
big amusement park, and the celebra- 
tion of Children’s Day, link Birgit and 
Ib with the boys and girls who will. 
read their book in a spirit of happy 
companionship. 


Bible Readings in Character and Citizen- 
ship. Compiled by A. L. Morgan. 
354 Pages. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee. $3.50. 


I. his introduction to these Bible 
Readings, Dr. Morgan says, ‘The 
King James Version has been used 
throughout because it has gone into 
our memories, our literature and our 
common speech.”” This thought may 
well express the spirit of the entire 
book. Whether or not daily readings 
from the Bible are required in a school, 
there is a deep appeal in those selec- 
tions from the Scriptures the compiler 
has made in this book that goes as deep 
as memory, develops a sense of beauty 
in language, and makes religious 
thinking as common as daily human 
intercourse. 

Dr. Morgan is Principal of Dowling 
Junior High School, Beaumont, Texas. 
From his long experience with youth 
he has prepared a most helpful book. 
It will be used widely in classroom 
opening exercises, on the assembly 
stage, with Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and youth groups generally. 

The plan of the book is original and 
helpful. A brief incident or story 
precedes each reading, presenting the 
thought through a concrete situation. 
These illustrations are true and living 
stories taken from history and litera- 
ture, from the lives of boys and girls, 
and of great persons whose birthdays 
we celebrate. Following each story is 
a Bible reading and, last, a verse to be 
memorized. Cheerfulness, courage, 
co-operation, loyalty, obedience, kind- 
ness, patience, are among the traits the 
readings teach. There are readings 
suitable for special occasions, as the 
year’s holidays, the opening and closing 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Dramatizing Health 


Orr program in health was the 
result of a classroom study of milk. 
In our community it is possible for 
people to go a short distance into the 
country and buy raw milk for fifteen 
cents a gallon. This is, of course, a 
dangerous practice, and is combated 
by the Board of Health, but not with 
great success. Realizing the danger 
of this practice, we felt that a drama- 
tization of the situation might make an 
impression. 

The program opened with a speech by 
a boy, in which he told of the value of 
milk as a food, especially for children: 

“Last term my class built a farm and 
added all the necessary equipment to 
it. This term we thought we wanted 
to make a study of some particular 
thing on this farm. In talking it over 
we decided to study about milk, since 
milk is the most used food known to 
us. We want you to follow us today, 
from the cow in the farmer’s barnyard 
to our own homes and our own tables. 

“Milk is a liquid that has five ele- 
ments init. I will name them for you; 
protein, butter-fat, mineral matter, 
sugar, and water. It has more water 
in it than anything else. 

“Milk must be very carefully 
handled. The buckets, cloths, and 
cans must be thoroughly clean and 
sterile. Milk takes up dust and odors 
so that we must be certain to keep 
milk closed away from them. 

“Milk makes good firm teeth, strong 
muscles, and good strong bones. Did 
you ever see a child walking like this? 
(Walks with legs bent to imitate bow- 
legs.) That shows the child did not 
get enough milk when it was a baby or 
a growing child. Children need to 
drink lots of milk. 

“Farmers should keep the cows clean 
and healthy. Sick cows cannot give 
good milk. We cannot all see the 
cows that furnish our milk, but the 
Health Department does much to pro- 
tect us from the wrong milk. 

“After the farmer has milked the 
cows, the milk trucks take it to the 
Milk Depot where it is tested, first for 
its butter-fat and then for its purity. 
If there is any doubt as to its purity, 
tests are made by the Health Depart- 
ment. If it does not stand the test for 
purity, the farmer is at once notified 
that he must not use or sell his milk 


By IDA G. WOOD 


until told to do so. The State Veteri- 
narian is called and sent to look at the 
cows.” 


The Dramatization 


The stage was arranged to represent 
a farmer’s house and barnyard on the 
right, and the Health Department 
office on the left. In the center was the 
receiving station of the dairy. Two 
large cardboard cows stood grazing in 
the farmer’s barnyard. 

The play began with the farmer’s 
wife milking the cows. She showed 
how clean she tried to be about the 


Mrs. Wood's third-grade children in 
| the Roosevelt School, Gary, Indiana, 
come from homes where living stand- 
| ards need to be raised through parent 
education. In addition to her regular 
| work in a crowded classroom, Mrs. 
Wood is teaching sewing, quilting, 
gardening and canning in her pupils’ 
| homes. 

Feeling that her regular health 
|} teaching needed to be broadcast, her 
| class dramatized their study of health 
| tm an auditorium program to which 
| the parents were invited. 


milking, how she strained the milk 
through a fine sieve and kept it in a 
covered milk can. 

When she had finished milking she 
picked up the milk pail and went into 
the house, saying to herself: 

“This strainer which has fine wire on 
the bottom will just fit over this can. 
Now I'll pour the milk through the 
strainer, so that if anything did get 
into it, it will be caught in the strainer 
and kept out of the milk.” 

Then she called, ‘John, the milk is 
ready.” 

John carried the can of milk to the 
roadside. Presently the milk truck 
drove up and the driver loaded the 
milk on to it and took it to the dairy. 

At the dairy the milk was tested and 
found to be unfit for use. The 
chemist at the dairy called the farmer 
on the telephone: 

“Hello! Is this Mr. Jones’ farm on 
Ridge Road? Mr. Jones, this is the 
Milk Depot. I have just examined 
the milk you sent in today and I found 
that I had to call the Health Depart- 
ment. They say that your milk must 


and cooled to 40 degrees. 


not be used or sold, and that they are 
sending the State Veterinarian out to 
look at your cows.” 

The farmer replied, ‘‘My cows are 
all right. There isn’t a thing wrong 
with them.” 

The chemist said, ‘‘All right, Mr. 
Jones, be on the lookout for the veteri- 
narian.” 

Farmer, to himself, “‘He’s crazy if 
he thinks I won’t use my milk. I 
know it’s good. Why, my cows are all 
out here eating right now.” 

Dr. Smith then walked up and shook 

hands with the farmer. 
I’m Dr. Smith of 
the State Animal Department. I was 
notified to come out and look at your 
cows, Mr. Jones.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with my 
cows, Dr. Smith. Those people at the 
Milk Depot just want to put people to 
a lot of expense and trouble, when it’s 
not necessary.” 

Dr. Smith examined the cows and 
found them both sick. The farmer 
was very indignant. He refused to 
allow the doctor to remove the cows. 
Therefore, he and his family were 
hailed into court the next day. An 
examination of the family disclosed 
that one of them had tuberculosis, a 
fact of which they were not aware. 
They were told that it was probably 
caused by the use of the bad milk. 
This made an impression on the 
obstinate farmer, who consented to 
have his animals killed. 

Dr. Smith then explained to the 
family the necessity of pastuerizing 
milk.. ‘When the milk comes to the 
Milk Depot from the trucks it is tested 
and if nothing is wrong with it, it is 
pasteurized. First it is poured into 
large cans or vats to which pipes are 
connected. From there it passes 
through very hot pipes until the heat 
reaches 145 degrees. It is held at 
this temperature for about thirty min- 
utes. It is then sent through cold pipes 
Then it is 
placed in sterlized bottles and capped. 
Then it is ready to go to our homes.” 

Real pastuerized milk is served to 
the family, who acknowledge that it is 
better than the milk they have been 
producing. The program ends with 
all going away satisfied and willing to 
co-operate in the future. 
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THE NATION AND THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD 


A: the time of going to press of 
this issue, Federal aid is promised for 
certain phases of education that seem 
to the Administration in the greatest 
emergency. These include nursery 
schools. Writing in the New York 
Times, Patty Smith Hill, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, outlined this policy of 
the Federal Relief Administration 
headed by Harry L. Hopkins: 

“Mr. Hopkins came to this conclu- 
sion: ‘The educational and health 
programs of nursery schools can aid 
as nothing else in combating the physi- 
cal and mental handicaps being im- 
posed upon the children of needy and 
unemployed parents.’ 

“As a consequence, Mr. Hopkins 
has authorized the organization and 
operation of emergency nursery schools 
all over the country in cities and vil- 
lages and, it is hoped, in some form for 
rural sections where the families of the 
unemployed are in greatest need. 

‘The Federal appropriation for such 
schools will be administered through 
the public-school system and will not 
be applied to nursery schools sup- 
ported by philanthrophy or to public- 
school kindergartens already in ex- 
istence. In other words, teachers and 
all other workers necessary to con- 
duct a nursery school on a high level 
of merit will be under the supervision 
of state and city superintendents. 
This is a protective measure for pre- 
venting ill-advised use of funds. 

“The appropriation carries with it 
the obligation to work with the parents 
of children, hoping through parental 
guidance under experts to improve the 
type of care provided in the home. 

“While the FERA will open kinder- 
gartens now closed, and will employ 
teachers dropped from payrolls through 
no fault of their own, the most signifi- 
cant aspect of this new educational 
deal is the opportunity now to be 
offered for the first time to so-called 
‘toddlers’—thousands of children from 
2 to 5 years of age who have never 
experienced the all-round educational 
care previously provided by the 
modern nursery school movement 
largely for children of the privileged 
classes. 

“Thus out of our national distress 
has arisen a new note of hope for the 
protection and education of young 
children formerly neglected by school 
authorities. If this national demon- 
stration meets with success, one can 
hardly imagine that any future 


national recovery program will find 
the nation willing to revert to our 


former neglect of young children. 


“In preparation for this new deal 
for the preschool child, the Office of 
Education called to Washington a 
score or more of the leaders in nursery 
school education from some of the best- 
known colleges and universities. This 
group, and even others too far distant 
to respond to the call of Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, have been at work under the 
direction of Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
nursery school-kindergarten-primary 
specialist attached to the Office of 
Education, while waiting for the final 
decision of the FERA on the allotment 
and amount of the appropriation. 

“This unexpected demand for 
teachers in this field is beyond the 
present supply. In order to solve the 
problem a large number of state 
teachers’ colleges and universities are 
offering a month’s intensive training in 
nursery school methods to unemployed 
kindergarten and primary teachers of 
ability who may lend themselves with 
success to this short period of ‘re-edu- 
cation’ in preparation for teaching the 
younger child.” 


Events in our nation’s gallant eco- 
nomic struggle crowd upon us with 
such rapidity that already the wel- 
fare of the nursery-kindergarten child 
may have become the concern of the 
schools. But the emergency help 
which Professor Hill described is a 
step toward our recognition that upon 
the influences with which we surround 
early childhood rest the whole educa- 
tional structure. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


§cx001 LiFE,” in a recent article 
by the Senior Specialist in Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, says 
that the Office of Education has com- 
pleted a survey of public-school co- 
operation in week-day programs of 
religious education. ‘Nearly one-fifth 
of the 2,043 superintendents of public- 
school systems in cities having a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or more report either 
that they release pupils from school to 
attend classes of religious instruction 
or that they have done so in former 
years. These classes are organized 
and directed by churches or religious 
organizations. Pupil attendance at 
the classes is always elective and a 
written request from the parent for 
the pupil’s release is required. 


“A majority of the classes are held 
in churches or in ‘centers’ of religious 
education to which the children go 
when they leave the schools. How- 


‘ever, classes are conducted within 


school buildings in about one-fourth of 
the co-operating school systems which 
reported on housing. When this plan 
for housing is followed the religious 
education teachers come to the school 
buildings, and pupils electing the 
classes are taught either in the regular 
classrooms or in auditoriums, while 
those not electing the work are active 
with other studies. 

“There are three general types of 
administration through which the 
classes operate: First, each church 
assumes responsibility for its own 
parishioners and its own program of 
work without relation to that of any 
other church; second, a group of 
churches forms an advisory council 
through which problems of individual 
churches may be cleared, but each 
church administers its own school; and 
third, an interdenominational type of 
administration is effected through a 
“council” which is often represented 
by a director or a secretary. This 
last type of administration is most 
frequently reported, though in many 
cities there is a combination of the 
‘individual church’ and ‘council’ types 
of administration. 

“Details of this survey and a direc- 
tory of cities in which the school sys- 
tems report co-operation in the pro- 
gram of week-day religious instruction 
are included in Pamphlet No. 36, of 
the Office of Education.! A supple- 
mentary pamphlet, No. 3972, quotes 
from the laws of the several states 
relating to the release of pupils from 
public schools for religious instruction. 
These statements of law include the 
state legislative provisions, judicial 
decisions, and opinions of attorneys- 
general. 

“The survey focuses attention en- 
tirely upon the administration of the 
classes and no evaluation has been made 
of the curricula used. The classes are 
one means of providing more time for 
religious education and of making it 
possible for the churches to enroll a 
larger proportion of the youth in the 
city than the Sunday schools are now 
able to reach.” 

—Mary Dasney Davis 

1 Pamphlet No. 36, ‘‘Week-Day Religious 
Instruction,” by Mary Dabney Davis, Senior 
Specialist in Nursery - Kindergarten - Primary 
Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2 Pamphlet No. 39, Relating to the 
Releasing of Pupils from Public Schools for 
Religious Instruction,” by Ward W. Keesecker, 
Specialist in School Legislation, Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL BUS 
SAFE? 


Buses, Their Safe Design 
and Operation” is the title of an 11- 
page leaflet just issued by the National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Since so 
many children are transported to and 
from school daily by buses, such a 
publication is important to school 
officials. The council was aided in 
preparation of the publication by 
state commissioners of education, 
commissioners of motor vehicles, in- 
surance companies, bus and bus body 
manufacturers, and other authorities. 
Single copies of the leaflet are free. 
Quantity prices are: 2 to 99 copies, 12 
cents each; 100 to 499 copies, 10 
cents each; 500 to 999 copies, 8 cents 
each; and over 1,000 copies, 7 cents 
each.” 

—ScHoo. LIFE 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN 
SCHOOL SUPPORT? 


Tare is only a vague idea in 
the minds of the general public as to 
what has happened to create the 
present devastating emergency in edu- 
cation. A bulletin released recently 
by the U. S. Office of Education gives 
facts which are of the greatest possible 
value as arguments in the hands of 
teachers: 

“Schools are the most completely 
local of American public services. 
To support them local sources of 
income, real estate (farms, homes, 
stores, factories, etc.), have been taxed. 
Depression, crushing real-estate values, 
is in turn crushing education. 


1. Tax delinquencies: In some dis- 
tricts 30 to 40 per cent of taxes on 
property have not been paid. Michi- 
gan tax delinquencies are estimated at 
$100,000,000 last year. Missouri, 
$13,800,000 school taxes delinquent. 


2. Lower assessments: The fact 
that assessments are usually made 
every four years kept the rate of in- 
come for schools up for a time. When 
new assessments now coming through 
cut property values by half, school 
income drops by half. automatically. 


3. Mortgage problems: Farm in- 
comes decreased; wages dropped dur- 
ing the depression; mortgages on 
farms and homes remained stationary. 
This changed the paying of interest on 
mortgages from a relatively minor 


charge to an overwhelming burden 
and contributed to tax delinquency. 


4. Differences in wealth: A school 
tax of $10 on every $1,000 of tangible 
property would produce $58 per child 
in one state and $457 per child in 
another state. The average cost per 
pupil attending school in 1930 was 
$86.69. Thus the burden of sup- 
porting schools on a property tax in a 
rich state is only one-eighth as heavy 
as it is for a poor state. 


5. Tax limitations: To help hard- 
pressed home and farm owners many 
states, for example, Michigan, Texas, 
Arkansas, West Virginia, passed laws 
which result in limiting the amount 
which may be raised by taxes on 
property and therefore limiting the 
amount a community can raise to 
support its schools. 


6. School funds in closed banks: 
$15,000,000 in school funds is frozen 
in the closed banks of a single state. 


Thus many schools are being ground 
between two millstones; former 
sources of income will not yield enough 
money to run the schools; State laws 
forbid increasing taxes to yield the 
amount necessary to run the schools.” 


MANY OTHER COUNTRIES 
PUT US TO SHAME 


Tae U. S. Office of Education 
has recently received reports on school 
conditions as influenced by the world- 
wide depression from practically all 
countries. Following are brief ex- 
cerpts from the forthcoming Bulletin, 
1933, No. 14, “The Effects of the 
Economic Depression on Education 
in Other Countries,” by Dr. James F. 
Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign School 
Systems. 

Canada: “‘Our neighbor to the North 
reports reductions in salaries, larger 
enrollments.” 

Mexico: “Renewed activity and 
plans for more rapid development.”’ 
Thousands of new Mexican rural 
schools have been established in the 
last 10 years. 

Australia: ‘“‘No schools have been 
unnecessarily closed, many classes are 
increased in size, and standards of 
instruction and attendance are being 
maintained. Increased amounts are 
spent on: (1) books for children whose 
parents cannot supply them, (2) con- 
veyance for children living more than 
three miles from school, and (3) corre- 


spondence instruction of children in 
sparsely settled areas.” 

England and Wales: ‘Lowered 
teachers’ salaries are not regarded as 
permanent; growth of junior 
secondary schools was remarkable; 
adult education continued to expand; 
erection of more beautiful, effective 
and better school buildings; and 
more equitable arrangements for 
secondary school fees was adopted.” 

Irish Free State: “The educational 
situation is continuing to improve.” 

New Zealand: ‘No public and only 
a few private schools have closed.” 

Scotland: ‘“‘The school system is 
highly developed and well established. 
It has not been vitally damaged by 
the depression.”’ 

Belgium: “The education system 
maintains its high levels.” 

Denmark: “With the exception of 
holding building and repair work to a 
minimum, the school system of Den- 
mark is pursuing its normal course.” 

France: ‘‘No adverse effects of the 
depression have been manifest in the 
schools.” 

Chile: reported financial cur- 
tailments in Chile seem very heavy, 
but it is stated that the schools are 
functioning in much their normal 
way.” 

In Europe, up to the present school 
year, the public education systems 
that have been little or not seriously 
affected are Albania, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. 

A canvass of the countries of the 
world reveals that schools in the 
United States have not been safe- 
guarded from the impact of the depres- 
sion as well as schools in most other 
nations. 

The summary of the effects of the 
economic crisis on education is availa- 
ble through the Government Print- 
ing Office. Copies can be had from 
the Federal Office of Education or 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Worthwhile Books 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the school term, and special occa- 
sions as Animal Week, Good English 
Week, Scout Week, and Community 
Chest Week. The division of the book 
which offers reading inspired by the 
lives of famous men is especially full of 
inspiration. 

All passages which might be inter- 
preted as relating to special creeds and 
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doctrines are avoided, and the aim of 
the author, that of producing the 
proper mind-set, is well realized. 


Pool in the Meadow. By Frances Frost. 


74 Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2.00. 


Because poetry has come to have 
a place in the teaching of language and 
literature, the standard of such mate- 
rial used in the schools must be high. 
The appeal of school poetry needs to 
be childlike, a beautiful pattern should 
be expressed in the rhythm, and there 
must be a simplicity and clarity in 
the emotional appeal. ‘These qualities, 
together with real literary distinction, 
are found in ‘‘Pool in the Meadow,”’ 
a collection of poems by Frances Frost, 
who is one of our most popular modern 
poets. 

The rhythmic life of meadow and 
woodland flows through the verses 
which inspire children, and adults as 
well, to perceive with new vision the 
changing aspects of earth and sky, of 
small wild creatures, of birds and 
flowers. 

“Squirrel,” “Counting Out Rhyme 
for March,” “Apple Song,” Boat 
Yard,” “Summer Barn,” and ‘‘Coast 
Farm” are among the thirty-seven 
poignant word pictures of our country- 
side. Through a reviewer’s privilege, 
we may share the delights of Frances 
Frost’s ‘‘Wintergreen Hill.” 


“Winter is spent and vanished whither 

The heart knows not nor the melting 
hill. 

From a windy shoulder of April 
weather 

The blackbirds fall in a cloud and fill 

The arms of a golden-feathered willow; 

And wintergreen, in a pasture land, 

Puts forth green stems for the scarlet 
berries 

That are ice in the throat and fire in 
hand!” 


Peggy in the Park. By W. G. Ballantine. 
Illustrated. Unpaged. Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass. $1.00. 


Fr many children the park 
offers their only fellowship with nature. 
There they may follow the seasons 
from spring buds to skating; become 
acquainted with animals, and find 
opportunity for social contacts through 
play and group games impossible 
anywhere else. 

Expressing this typically modern 
outdoor life of the child of today, 
“Peggy in the Park”’ is a collection of 
rhymes for the kindergarten-primary 


child, with spirited illustrations in 
color. The Park policeman, the rustic 
table waiting under a tree to hold the 
picnic supper, the wading pool, the 
drinking fountain, the slide, the park 
zoo with its interesting inhabitants, 
water creatures, birds and flower 
gardens fill the pages with verses that 
interpret a child’s experiences. It isa 
good read-aloud book, and one that will 
soon be read by children themselves. 
Well bound, and bright in format, it is 
an excellent offering for the school 
browsing table. 


‘“‘America First’’ 


Farmer Boy. By Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
Illustrated. 230 Pages. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $2.00. 


The Story of Cotton. By Dorothy Scar- 
borough. Illustrated. 99 Pages. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $1.25. 


| Ween Ingalls Wilder, whose ‘‘Lit- 
tle House in the Big Woods’ retold 
in terms of her own experience a log- 
cabin childhood, has opened in 
“Farmer Boy’’ another page of Ameri- 
can experience. 

Sixty-five years ago, on a big farm 
in northern New York state, there 
lived a little boy named Almanzo. 
He and his brother Royal and his 
two sisters went to school as often as 
they could but for the most part the 
demands of the changing seasons 
governed their lives. In the spring, 
there was sowing to be done, the 
ground must be plowed and furrowed, 
and potatoes, corn and wheat planted 
in their proper order. Before they 
knew it, it was summer, and after that 
the early harvest had to be got in. 
The event of the year was the county 
fair, where Almanzo’s mother won a 
prize with her famous butter, and 
where Almanzo himself captured a 
blue ribbon with his twin red calves, 
Star and Bright. 

After the heavy snowfalls began, 
came the task of cutting great slabs of 
ice from the river and packing them 
in the ice-house. There was thresh- 
ing to be done, and wood-hauling, and 
every day the inevitable chores. And 
at intervals throughout the year they 
could look forward to the visits of the 
cobbler, the tin peddler and the butter 
buyer. 

Helen Sewell’s illustrations grow, as 
does Mrs. Wilder’s text, out of those 
vast earth rhythms that made early 
American farm life a force in our 
country’s growth and a power for 
character training. 


“The Story of Cotton,’’ in the “City 
and Country Series” of texts relating 
themselves to geography and the 
social sciences, is written from Miss 
Scarborough’s close touch upon the 
life of the South. It begins at the 
columned doorway of an old plantation 
mansion, and carries us through the 
historical, agrarian, manufacturing, 
and socializing influences of King 
Cotton. Books and poetry, planta- 
tion and factory-town life, and the 
present implications of the cotton 
crop in world economics are described. 
The book is important for school 
libraries, and as a supplementary 
reader for the pupil from ten to six- 
teen years of age. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 27) 


reader I have made out one or more 
tests, such as the true and false, the 
multiple choice, the completion and 
others. I have mimeographed enough 
copies of each test so there is one for 
every child. These I have filed in 
separate folders with information writ- 
ten on the outside as to which lesson it 
refers to and the nature of the test. 
Then to aid in the correcting I have 
written the answers on the folder. 

In the front of my reader I have 
indexed all lessons and sets of tests so 
that by referring to it I can tell just 
what tests I have for each lesson 
and, without any effort, can get the 
mimeographed copies and distribute 
them to the class, collecting them again 
and filing for future use. A new test 
can easily be added to the files and to 
the index in the book. Once the copies 
are made and indexed the work is all 
done, for they can be used with many 
classes. 


—GRACE ANTHONY, Edgewood, R. I. 


Building a City 


The third-grade decided to build 
a city as an activity in social science. 
It was to be made of cardboard and my 
third-grade children were to work on 
the project when they had finished 
their work in arithmetic, composition 
and reading. Immediately every child 
in the room took a great interest in 
their studies and worked very hard so 
that they could get started on their 
city. It was not long before a house 
was in the course of construction, a 
library, a church, a high school, a 
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post office, a gas station, a fire house, a 
garage, autos and trucks. 

The children had splendid ideas but 
sometimes when they truly did not 
know what to do next the teacher 
supervised them. Often they would 
put off a piece of construction until 
next day so that they could go 
and look at the library, gas station or 
whatever they had undertaken to 
make. One boy who was constructing 
a church with a clock, had to walk two 
miles each time he went to look at 
the church he was copying, but that 
particular one appealed to him because 
it had a clock. 

The city took several weeks to 
complete but when it was finished it 
was really a splendid piece of work and 
the children were very proud of it. 
The buildings were all made of card- 
board and painted withenamel. Cello- 
phane was used for the windows and 
lace-paper doilies for curtains. The 
chimneys were painted red and when 
dry, white enamel was used to outline 
the bricks. The roofs were all painted 
in two colors so that they looked like 
modern roofs. The children then had 
an exhibition and invited pupils from 
the first to the sixth grade to come. 
They all agreed that our city was a 
work of art and that the third-graders 
had done a splendid piece of work. 


—HEL LEN C. LarceE, Bristol, Conn. 


Indoor Garden Planning 


Every kindergarten has a win- 
dow box where in the early spring 
the children may plant nasturtium 
seeds and other quickly growing ones, 
and watch the ground break and the 
tiny sprouts of green life appear. But 
it was a different garden that I used 
late in the winter, and that met with 
enthusiasm and success. 

Each child in the class was provided 
with a pasteboard box about two 
inches deep with strong sides. It 
happened that these particular boxes 
were white, and the sides were 
crayoned green to represent a hedge 
surrounding the garden. They could 
easily have been marked or cut 
into a white picket fence. A brown 
box could have been made to represent 
a slab or rustic fence, or a brick wall 
could have been marked on and 
colored. 

At two opposite ends of the box 
openings were cut which, with one side 
left attached, made little swinging 
gates. This was all classroom work. 
When the garden enclosure was fin- 
ished, garden furniture was made 


during the work hour. A small round 
of bristol board was set upon three 
match sticks whittled to a point, and 
pricking through the disk just far 
enough to hold it firmly. A narrow 
strip of the same bristol board, bent 
in two places, formed little stools to 
stand around the table, and a longer 
strip, bent at both ends, made a long 
garden bench. When this work was 
completed the gardens were ready to 
lay out. 

The boxes were filled at either side 
of the gates with smooth green moss, 
which gave the effect of well-kept 
lawns. From gate to gate stretched a 
path of sand. In one corner a clump 
of tiny twigs gave the impression of 
shade trees, and here the table and 
stools were set for tea. The long 
bench stretched along a farther wall 
of the garden. Small vines were 
trained over the arches, and when the 
first wild flowers came, a few were set 
along the pathways. 

This is the simple outline of our 
project, but an almost limitless num- 
ber of ideas can be carried out with 
these little indoor gardens. Small 
bird baths could be modeled in clay. 
By sinking one of the pans froma doll’s 
kitchen in the moss, and filling it with 
water, a garden pool could be formed. 
A little imitation sundial could be 
marked off and set in the center of the 
lawn. 

The kindergarten of which I write is 
situated in a house surrounded with a 
lawn and trees. It so happened that 
the children during their play hour 
had laid out a series of roads in the 
bare spaces under the trees. These 
roads were long winding trenches, 
hollowed out with small hoes, and 
traveled by the toy automobiles and 
trucks to be bought at the five-and-ten 
cent stores. 

When the gardens were completed 
and the weather permitted, they were 
set at intervals along these highways, 
garden parties were held, and much 
interest was shown by the children in 
community planning, and in real 
gardening. 

—LEonora SILL AsHTon, Greenville, Del. 


The Man with the Bag 
of Stories 


(Continued from page 15) 


smaller than the rest and plain. Each 
valentine has a large price tag attached 
to it. Some are marked ten cents and 
the more elaborate ones, fifteen or twenty- 
five cents. The SHOPKEEPER places 


them in a semicircle. The music dies 
away. The SHOPKEEPER pauses before 
the smallest valentine which is marked 
ten cents.) 

SHOPKEEPER: No, I don’t think 
you’re worth it. I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to mark you down. (He crosses 
out ‘‘ten cents” and writes ‘‘five cents’ 
with a black crayon. Thevalentine hangs 
her head in sorrow. The SHOPKEEPER 
continues to arrange his valentines.) 

A VALENTINE (to the little valentine): 
You mustn’t mind. Someone will 
buy you, I’m sure. 

LITTLE VALENTINE: Do you really 
think so? 

VALENTINE: Of course I do. 

ANOTHER VALENTINE: Five cents is 
such a popular price. You'll be in 
demand. 

LITTLE VALENTINE: Dear me, I do 
hope so. 

VALENTINE (looking off, right): Here 
comes a customer now. 

(SHOPKEEPER also sees the customer 
and turns excitedly to the valentines.) 

SHOPKEEPER: It’s the Queen of 
Hearts! She’s coming to buy her 
valentines. Now do try to please her 
and don’t forget to curtsy. 

(The QUEEN OF HEARTS enters, 
right.) 

SHOPKEEPER (bowing): Good morn- 
ing, your Majesty! 

QuEEN: Good morning, Shopkeeper. 
I have come to see your valentines. 

SHOPKEEPER: I have many fine 
valentines, your Majesty. (The valen- 
tines curtsy.) Perhaps you will allow 
them to entertain you with a little 
dance. 

QUEEN: Very well, Shopkeeper. 
Let them dance. 

(The valentines immediately find part- 


ners and dance a minuet. At the end 
they curtsy to the Queen.) 
QUEEN: Well done, Valentines. 


And now step closer, please, so I can 
make my choice. 

(One by one the valentines go up to the 
Queen, turn around slowly to show off 
their finery and curtsy again before 
returning to their places.) 

QUEEN (reviewing first valentine): 
Just right for Cousin Sophie. (Second 
valentine) You'll do for the King’s 
grand-niece. (Third valentine) I must 
have you for the prime minister! 
(Fourth valentine) And you'll go to the 
captain of the guard. (Fifth valentine) 
Yes, I'll take you, too, for my lady-in- 
waiting. 

(But the SHOPKEEPER has put the 
little valentine aside and does not 
display her.) 

QUEEN: I shall take all these. But 
I still need one more. 
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Interesting, Colorful Cut-Outs 
and Posters for Winter Seat Work 
and Construction Projects ..... 


You will be pleasantly surprised at the results 
your pupils secure in their midwinter studies by the 
use of the Milton Bradley products featured below. 

Make your study of Eskimo Life, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln vivid and realistic to 
your pupils through their own achievements in 
cutting, coloring and construction work. By using 
these cut-outs and posters, you will find your chil- 
dren become enthusiastic over their subjects and 
make real progress in their studies through the use 
of this interesting and educationally correct mate- 
rial. Do not delay, but send today for any or all of 
the items featured below. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIS MOUNT VERNON HOME 


Familiarize your children with George Washington’s home life, his asso- 
ciates and peace-time activities. Tell them of his Mount Vernon home 
while they construct a replica of it—no other form of teaching is so inter- 
esting or offers such a wide scope of activities. 

The recreation of Washington’s home and its environment will give the 
pupils a mental picture of Washington’s life that they can get in no other 
way. This splendid portfolio of George Washington and his Mount Vernon 
home contains eight sheets of ou e designs with full directions for 
coloring, constructing and mounting, | saeae on heavy board surfaces 
which take crayon or water color perfectly. 

The house, when constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 

Other subjects—George and Martha Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and children, trees, 
flowers, and other details of environments. . . . Only 60c postpaid. 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICE OFFER 


The two portfolios and Midwinter Posters will be sent as a combination 
to any address for $1.60,a more-than-10% saving. Get this splendid 
material now and make your winter art project work more interesting, 
more impressive, more beautiful. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


MT. VERNON AND CHARACTERS FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON CUT-OUTS 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


? 
| 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with 
your study of the Northland—its people, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Each portfolio contains a complete color suggestion chart, 
directions for cut-out and mounting so the figures will stand 
upright. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing - 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neigh- 
bors of the far Northlands. 

ACT TODAY and this set of unique and authoritative 
Eskimo Village cut-outs will be sent you postpaid for only 60c. 


MIDWINTER POSTERS 


This portfolio of new and unique posters is a step forward 
in the evolution of easy, decorative poster making. It con- 
tains four beautiful cut-out posters for the bg earns holidays, 


two posters each—Lincoln an 
high by 3’ long. 

The backgrounds are printed with outlines 
showing exact position of each detail part. Detail 
sections are printed on colored papers. 

Send your order now for these splendid holiday 
posters and make your February art project work 
effective, impressive and beautiful. You will be 
delighted with them . . 


Washington—12’ 


Only 60c postpaid. 


fi 
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SHOPKEEPER (beckoning to the little 
valentine): Here’s a nice little valen- 
tine. Of course it’s rather plain. 

(The little valentine comes forward 
slowly and makes a curtsy.) 

LITTLE VALENTINE: If you please, 
your Majesty. (Everyone looks 
shocked. A valentine speaking to the 
QUEEN!) 

QuEEN: You may speak. 

LITTLE VALENTINE: I only wish to 
say that I have a very good heart and 
I shall be glad to be sent to anyone. 

QuEEN (looking at the valentine 
closely): Why, you are the very val- 
entine for the King! 

EVERYONE: The King! 

QUEEN: You see, the King is very 
hard to please. He doesn’t care for 
show. A plain little valentine is just 
the one for him. 

SHOPKEEPER (bowing): Quite right, 
your Majesty. Will you take them 
with you or have them sent? 

QUEEN: I'll send for them this after- 


noon. Good day, Shopkeeper. 
SHOPKEEPER: Good day, your 
Majesty. 


(The valentines curtsy and the QUEEN 
goes oul.) 

SHOPKEEPER (rubbing his hands with 
satisfaction): Everyone of you sold! 
And to the Queen! Come. I must 
wrap you in tissue paper. But you 
(pointing to the little valentine), I shall 
put you in a fine white box because 
you are going to the King! What a 
pity that I marked you down! Come 
along now! Hurry. 

(The valentines scamper off, right, 
and the SHOPKEEPER follows them.) 

FEBRUARY: And there was another 
nice thing about that valentine. It 
was so little that the King could carry 
it around in his pocket all year. 

Joan: That was a very nice story. 

Bit.y: Tell us another one. 


Besrvary (taking a small flag 
out of the bag): I have just one more 
story. It’s about this flag that flies 
over lakes and rivers, on mountain 
top and prairies. And it’s about the 
children who love it and are protected 
by it. 

(The gay music of the reel is heard 
and all the children who have appeared 
in the play appear at right. One of 
them carries a large American flag and 
takes a position at center back, while the 
others quickly take places for a reel. 
There is a happy scene of many children 
dancing to the lively music. At the 
end of the dance they leave to the con- 
tinued playing of the tune. If the stage 
is too small for this scene, there may be an 


ensemble of all the children in the cast, 
singing ‘‘America, the Beautiful.”’ They 
do not face front but slightly left, and 
leave the stage, singing.) 


(rising): Now I’ve 
told you all my stories and I must be 
on my way. 

(The children rise.) 

Joan: Thank you for stopping at 
our house. 

Bitty: Thank you for the stories, 
too. 

FEBRUARY: Oh, don’t mention it. 
See you next year. Good-bye, Joan! 
Good-bye, Billy! 

(And with a wave of his hand he 
vanishes, left.) 

CHILDREN: Good-bye! Good-bye! 
(They rush to the window to watch him 
go down the street.) 

Bitty: There he goes over the hill, 
Joan. 

Joan (as they turn away): Wasn't 
he nice? 

BILLY: 
name! 

Joan: Silly! That was February! 

(scornfully): February’s a 
month. (Thoughtfully) Still, the man 
with the bag of stories might have 
been February, after all. 

(And the curtains close as both children 
try to catch one more glimpse of FEBRU- 
ARY from the window. If there are no 
curtains, they make a bow to the audience 
and go off. 


But he didn’t tell us his 


Social Studies in the Rural 
Schools. Our Community 


(Continued from page 13) 


Then play with the post office. Take 
turns being postmaster, clerk, cus- 
tomers, and mail carriers. Mail let- 
ters and packages. Call for your mail. 
Write letters to each other. Invite 
the children in the other rooms to use 
your post office. Send a real money 
order to pay for something the school 
is buying. Write, address, and stamp 
real letters asking for some materials 
for school work that you would like to 
have. 

Take visitors through your post 
office and explain about what is done. 

Write and illustrate a story about 
the travels of a letter. 

References for the children: 


Dopp. “Bobby and Betty with the 
Workers.” 

Kuh. ‘The Postman.” 

Read. “Billy’s Letter.” 


See “post office’’ in the encyclopedia. 


Bibliography 
FoR THE CHILDREN 
Andress, J. M., “Boys and Girls of 
Wake Up Town.” Ginn. 
Dearborn, F. R., “Road to Citizen- 
ship.”’ Ginn. 
Dopp, K. E., ““Bobby and Betty with 
the Workers.” Rand McNally. 
Hardy, R. L., and Hecox, G. J., 


“‘Helpers,’’ 4 v. Newson. 

Huber, Miriam, ‘“Skags, the Milk 
Horse.’’ American Book. 

Hill, Helen, and Maxwell, Violet, 


“Charlie and His Coast Guards.” 
Macmillan. 

Kuh, Charlotte, ‘“The Deliverymen,” 
“The Engineer,’’ ‘“The Firemen,”’ 
“The Motorman,” ‘The Police- 
man,” ‘The Postman.’’ Macmillan. 

Lynch, M. D., “Billy Gene and His 
Friends.”’ Ginn. 

Pitman, J. A., and Dearborn, B. J., 
“A Week with Andy.’ Ginn. 

Read, H. S., ““A Story about Boats,” 
“An Airplane Ride,” “An Engine’s 
Story,” “Billy’s Letter,” “Jip and 
the Firemen,” ‘‘Mary and the Police- 
man,” ‘Mr. Brown’s’ Grocery 
Store.”” Scribner. 

Shepherd, E. P., Geography for Begin- 
ners, v. 1. Rand McNally. Con- 
tains “How People Work for One 
Another.” 

Verdery, Eleanor, “About Ellie at 
Sandacre.”’ Dutton. 

Zirbes, Jaura, and Wesley, M. J., 
“Workers.”’ Keystone View Co. 


Poems of Community Life 


““Neighboring,’’ Christina Rossetti. In 
Poems for the Children’s Hour, Jos- 
ephine Bouton. Milton Bradley Co. 

“General Store.’”’ In ““Taxis and Toad- 
stools,” Rachel Field. Doubleday. 

“The Butcher,’ ‘“The Dentist.’’ In 
“Fairy Green,’ Rose Fyleman. 
Doubleday. 

“Mrs. Barks,”’ ‘“The Grocer,” ‘“‘Mr. 


Minnitt,”’ Postman,’ 
Doctor.” All in ‘‘Fairies and 
Friends,” Rose Fyleman. Double- 
day. 


A number of these poems can also be 
found in “One Hundred Best Poems 
for Boys and Girls,’’ Marjorie Bar- 
rows. 


For_the Teacher 


Beard, Patten, “Complete Playcraft 
Book.”. Stokes. Contains direc- 
tions for making community build- 
ings from boxes. 

Brown, B. M., ‘Health in Home and 
Town.” Heath. 

Cabot, Ella, and Others, “Course in 
Citizenship and Patriotism.”” Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 
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California Department of Education, 
‘Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment.” 

Fryer, Mrs. Jane, “Community Inter- 
est and Public Spirit.”” Winston. 
Hartman, Gertrude, ‘“Home and Com- 

munity Life.”” Dutton. 

Knowlton, P. A., “Introduction to 
World Geography.” Macmillan. 
Lincoln School Staff, ‘“‘Curriculum 
Making in an Elementary School.” 

Ginn. 

Payne, E. G., ‘“‘We and Our Health,” 
v. 3. American Viewpoint Society. 

Waldo, Mrs. L. M., “Safety First for 
Little Folks.”” Scribner. 

See fire department, police, post 
office and such other community 
interests and services as your own 
plan calls for, in the encyclopedias. 


Health and Safety in the 
Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 11) 


Some knowledge of— 
Kinds of healthful food 
Value of a few foods, such as milk, 
fruit, vegetables 
Why and how to brush the teeth 


Rest-Period Activities 
CHILD EXPERIENCES 


Getting rug or mat and placing it on 
the floor or table 
Resting on floor or tables 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Increasing habit of— 
Relaxing when resting 
Knowing when rest is needed 


Music-Period Activities 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Carrying chairs 
Participating in much big free activity 
during rhythm period 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 


Growing habit of— 
Keeping correct posture 
Controlling movements 
Co-ordinating movements 
Being cheerful and happy 


All-School Activities 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 


Entering and leaving building 
Participating in fire drill 
Going to auditorium 

Going to and from school 


JUNIOR 


BALL 


or indoor use. 


Ball is complete in itself. 


or bicycle pump. 


rubber. 
Each - - 
Per dozen - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLAYGROUND 


Excess Energy Constantly Calls 
for Something New 


Here is a new type of Ball for playground 
This Ball is 6” in diameter 
and is made of heavy rubber—laminated 
stock—similar to an inner tube, that will 
stand long scuffing and kicking. 


Equipped with a Schrader valve. 
pumped up, it holds air indefinitely. Each 


Simply inflate to 6” in diameter with a hand 


Greatly superior to the old type rubber 
bouncing ball, as it is made of heavy, live 


$0.80 
8.40 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


When 


Blunt End Scissors 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Growing habit of— 
Responding promptly to directions 
and signals 
Sitting, standing, and walking prop- 
erly 
Walking, not running, in halls or on 
stairs 
Avoiding crowding and pushing 
Walking rapidly, and in orderly 
manner, during fire drills 
Helping keep building and premises 
neat and clean 
Being cheerful, courteous, and con- 
siderate 
Crossing streets at corners 
Observing signals of policeman or 
traffic lights 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Develop good health and safety 
habits through utilizing the real situa- 
tions that arise throughout the day’s 
activities. 

Become acquainted with conditions 
and needs of each child through 
observing him, playing with him, 
visiting his home, studying his health 
records, and co-operating with doctor 
and hygienist. 

See that no child becomes mentally 
or physically fatigued. 


pw TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. 


Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCB 


is 74 


FEBRUARY, 1934 
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Avoid over-stimulation. 
Encourage activities calling for large 
muscular development. 

See that room is properly lighted and 
ventilated. 

See that children keep a good posture 
at all times. 

Encourage the eating of proper 
foods at home and especially at the 
mid-morning lunch. 

Follow up reports made by doctors 
at the Children’s Bureau examination 
by co-operation with the school 
hygienist. 

Help children and parents to realize 
the necessity of ten hours’ sleep with 
windows open. 

See that children know how and 
where to play when on the school 
grounds. 
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Problem Units in Social 
Arithmetic 

(Continued from page 8) 
add and subtract with these numerals. 
That seems very much harder than 
with our numbers and must have 
taken much longer. We see the Roman 
Numerals now in a few places, on the 
clock face or watch face, and for the 
chapters and volumes of books. You 


ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 
HIS 
BOYHOOD HOME 


Let the children celebrate the great emancipator’s birth- 
day this year in a new and interesting way with these 


Abraham Lincoln Village 


Cut-Outs 


This set of material provides cutting, coloring and construction, 
and when completed presents a true picture of Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood home, educationally correct for the study of the 
They lend themselves to use in sand-table work 


life of Lincoln. 


and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of the 


people of his time. 


_Printed in black outline on good quality paper, with complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and constructing. 


Price, per portfolio, postpaid, 60c. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
8463. THE DATE T INDUSTRY 


need to know some of the Roman 
Numerals very well so you can tell 
time easily. 

These are the Roman Numerals to 
twelve: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


7 8 9 10 11 12 


You see that IV is one before V— 
1 before 5. 

You see that VI is one after V. 

You see that VII is five and two more. 

You see that VIII is five and three 
more. 


You see that IX is one before ten, etc. 


Number Puzzles with Roman Num- 
erals: 


1. What is the number which 
becomes one more if you take away 
one? IX X 


2. What number becomes ten more 
when you take ten away? XL L 
The Thermometer 


Milk is measured by the pint or 
quart. 
Sugar is measured by the pound. 


Seat work, combining cutting, color- 
ing and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may 
be correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
structions with each 
set for making the 
models and attaching 
standards so that they 
will stand alone. Ideal 


sand table construction work. Made in the fol- 
lowing variety of subjects: 


- GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 

. THE LANDING OF CO- 
LUMBUS 

. CHINESE VILLAGE 

8365. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

— OLDE JAMESTOWNE 

THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, $0.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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8301. DUTCH VILLAGE 
8302. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
8304. ARABIAN VILLAGE 
8305. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
8307. INDIAN VILLAGE 
8309. 
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Tape is measured by the inch, foot, 
or yard. 

Heat is measured by the degree. 
We use a thermometer to measure 
heat. (Show a thermometer or have 
an enlarged picture of one.) 

Here is the thermometer in our 
schoolroom. Do you see the little 
spaces on it? The liquid in the glass 
goes up one space whenever the room 
gets two degrees warmer. We write 
2 degrees in this way—2°. 

The liquid in the glass goes down a 
space when the room gets 2° cooler. 


1. Show where the top of the liquid 
is when the temperature of the room 
is 60°; when it is 62°; 64°; 68°; 70°; 
80°; 84°. 


2. At what season of the year does 
the thermometer sometimes read zero 
degrees? Where is that on the ther- 
mometer? 


3. One morning my father said, 
“It was 4° below zero when I went out 
this morning.’’ Where is that on the 
thermometer? 


4. We have to look out for our 
automobile radiators when the tem- 
perature is 30°. Where is that on the 
thermometer? 


5. “ One day when we went in school 
our thermometer read 64°. It should 
be 68°. It was how many degrees 
too cold? 


6. One morning the outdoor ther- 
mometer read 58°. At 4 o'clock it 
read 42°. How many degrees colder 
was it at 4 o’clock? 


7. At 9 o’clock it read 36°. How 
many degrees colder was it at nine 
o’clock than at 4 o’clock? How many 
degrees colder at 9 o’clock than in the 
morning? 


8. The thermometer on our porch 
read 32° at 8 o’clock. It read 41° at 
noon. How much warmer was it at 
noon? 


—Modern School Arithmetic, 
Otis, Clark and Hatton 


Sehool Journeys in 
Citizenship 


(Continued from page 6) 


The class visited and studied many 
places, the following trip to the fire 
station being most successful. 

The pupils discussed many ques- 
tions, such as: 


Why a fire station is necessary in a 
community? 

Do the firemen have to get to fires 
quickly? 

How do they manage that? 

What would you do if you discovered 
a fire? 

How does the alarm work? 

How do the firemen know when the 
fire is in their district? 

How do the firemen know whether it 
is a large or a small fire? 

How can we help prevent fires? 


The pupils could answer a few of 
these questions, but were in doubt 
about most of them, so we decided to 
list all of them for further use. 

The captain in charge arranged a 
time for the class to come to the 
station. Each child went there to 
find out something definite. They 
prepared their questions and divided 
them among the class. The children 
divided into groups with a captain 
over each group. They talked quietly 
and were anxious to observe the 
traffic rules. Such an _ enthusiastic 
group when they reached the station! 

The captain greeted us and pro- 
ceeded to show us through. The 
pupils presented their questions very 


When doctors disagree, 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 


a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 
step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


NO. 283 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY, 1934 
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SPEECHES EXPERTLY 
PREPARED 


and promptly mailed for all Occasions 
and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 


appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 


minutes you want your speech or paper 
to occupy. ers’ Libr. Magazine 
Free six months with each order. 

THE SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D. C. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 
BRADLEY CoMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 


We will mail our catalog “A,” listing 


the complete line of Bradley Kinder- 
garten Equipment and Primary Sup- 
plies, any place in this territory, upon 
request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality 
Books and subscriptions for AMERICAN 
CuILpHOoop, for this territory, to ad- 
dress below. 


Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 
HANS H. HELLESOE 


2444 Ainslie Street 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


A Better Position 


You can get it 


Chicago, Illinois 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this summer. 
SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete information 


and helpful suggestions will be mailed on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1812 Downing St. - Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! 
will receive complete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Cra Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Card Sewimg, $0.70 Weavi “30.25... — 


Mat Weaving, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 
MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


You may wire us your vacancies at our expense. You 


clearly, and the captain explained 
very carefully just what the child 
wanted to know. The class remained 
there an hour and a half, talking and 
learning. 

Follow-up interests resulted in oral 
and written work. It was then that 
an opportunity came to develop the 
sentence and paragraph sense. Draw- 
ing periods included drawing the 
apparatus. Spelling lists of unusual 
words used in our conversation and 
stories enlarged vocabularies. 

The construction work then ‘began. 
Boxes and all sorts of material began 
to flow in. After many attempts, 
they completed the little fire station 
with all its equipment. 

Fire Prevention Week came about 
this time, and the class was happy to 
give an assembly for the mothers. 
The program consisted of talks about 
the fire station and the work of the 
firemen. It explained ways by which 
all could help prevent fires. One 
child recited the following poem, 
written by the group: 


THE FIRE 


The bell goes cling, clang all the time 

As the firemen speed to the fire. 

Rushing, hurrying, siren calling, 

While the flames are flashing and 
falling. 

See the water splashing and dashing 
on the walls! 

There is steam and smoke everywhere. 

Oh, how tired the firemen must be! 

Now slowly down the street they go, 

They’re on their way back to the 
station, you know. 

The fire is over! 


The class did not stop when it 
finished the fire station. The com- 
munity grew until the village was 
completed. 


COMPLETED BUILDINGS 


Chevrolet factory Bakery 

Fire station Bank 

Theater Meat market 
Service station Drugstore 
Garage Cleaners 

Dry goods store Real estate office 
Restaurant Candy store 


Many egg. stands Church 


The children supplied these places 
with the furnishings necessary for 
business. The church has a pulpit, 
seats, and a pipe-organ. The gas 
station has all equipment, and the 
meat market has hams and steaks 
ready for sale (made of clay and 
painted). 

Each child selected his place of 
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business. 
found out the vital facts about the 
place, as, Why is a bank a safe place 


He made his building and 


to put your money? Then he was 
ready to tell the class all that he had 
learned. These talks were quite novel, 
and the pupils did not lack the art of 
advertising. Here are a few excerpts 
from them: 


“I am the baker man. 
jelly doughnuts. 
one.” 

“I am captain of the fire station. 
Would you like to know how the 
alarm works?” Then he proceeds to 
tell his audience. 

“IT have a hot-dog stand. 
nice hot hot-dogs. 
five cents apiece. 
and try one?” 


I make 
Come in and taste 


I sell 
They are only 
Won’t you come 


Through these visits and contacts 
and through talks the children have 
developed a freedom and fluency of 
speech. Through the activity, they 
have practical standards of conduct 
and behavior. They have gained some 
notion of just how to behave in a 
group, showing consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others. 


—Nona M. Jongs, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Grades, Parker School. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 31) 


Before Mother could say another 
word, Jane’s sandals were off her feet 
and inside the little house. 

“Good night, Brown Sandals,’’ Jane 
said, “I'll see you in the morning.” 
And she was soon fast asleep, with her 
new sandals close beside her in their 
comfortable little shoe-box house. 


Dick, the Grocery Horse 


By RUTH MAGOON 


Dic stood in front of Mr. 
Nicola’s grocery store. It was a cold, 
windy morning. His blanket flapped 
against his flanks—flip, flap-flip, flap. 
Clop-p, clop-p, clop-p, clop-p. Dick 
turned his head to watch the market 
horse go by. Click, clack-click, 
clack—the milk horse passed by. 
Dick threw up his head and chewed 
at his bit. His mouth was still a little 
sore from the old heavy iron bit. 
But he had a new rubber bit now and 
it was much nicer. 


The door slammed and Frank came 
out with a big round basket of vege- 
tables under his arm. He pushed it 
into the back of the wagon and went 
back into the store for another basket. 
Soon there were several baskets of 
vegetables in the back of the wagon. 
Then he took off Dick’s blanket, 


In our survey of the best new story- 
telling material, ‘Streets,’ No. 2— 
The Co-operating School Pamphlets, 
Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell and 
published by John Day, New York, 


from which this story ts taken, is 
recommended. Other titles in_ this 
series of story collections for children 
under seven are ‘‘Trains’’ and “‘ Boats 
and Bridges.” 


folded it a couple of times and tossed 
it up on the wagon seat. With a hop 
and a jump he got up on the wagon and 
sat down on top of the blanket. 
Then he reached above his head at the 
side of the wagon and took the reins 
down from the little hook, where he 
always left them when Dick was stand- 
ing still. Gently he slapped old Dick’s 
back with the reins and called ‘‘Giddap, 
Dick.” 


untrained 
sensitive hands 


of little children learning to write—well, you 


know, these pencils were made just for them :— 


dixon beginners No. 308 
dixon laddie no. 304 


free samples to primary teachers on request 


School bureau—pencil Sales department 


joseph dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New jersey 


FEBRUARY, 1934 
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U- came Dick’s head, and off he 
trotted down the street. Click, clack- 
click, clack went his feet—jiggle, jiggle, 
jiggle went the wagon—bump, bump, 
bump went the baskets in the back of 
the wagon. ‘“‘Whoa, whoa!” Frank 
pulled tight on the reins. Dick 
stopped in front of the restaurant on 
the corner. Frank hung the reins 
back on the little hook over his head 
and jumped down to the street. At 
the back of the wagon he pulled out a 
heavy basket and took it inside—then 
he came back and took another basket. 
That one went inside, too—two big 
baskets were delivered at the restaurant 


that morning. There were lettuce 
and string beans, cabbage and cauli- 
flower, tomatoes and green peppers, 
onions and flour, strawberries and 
marshmallows, and tapioca for a 
pudding. The baskets were packed 
full of food. 

Frank came out and threw the 
empty baskets back in the wagon and 
climbed up on his seat again. ‘“‘Giddap 
there, Dick.’’ Down the street and 
around the corner, clickety, clackety, 
rattle, rattle, bump—the wagon 
rumbled over the _ cobblestones. 
‘“‘Whoa there, whoa!’”’ Dick stopped in 
front of a red brick house with green 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 


DENVER. COL 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906. 


Photo co 


tion, wit Laws of 


jes made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘““How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
Certification of Western States, etc., 


etc.,” free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kinder 


Founded 1898 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 


ten, primary, and playground teachers. 
Supervised 


RS COLLEGE 
rgarten- Primary 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, ee Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
8th year. Fine equipment. 
Second Semester began January 29 


DESTALOZZI FROFBEL 


Send for catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


arten Normal School 
y ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 


practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ““Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses. 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 
Training School 
11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


NINETEENTH YEAR—1933-1934. 


Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal o 


the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
A Two or a Three Years’ Co 


jurse 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


windows. Frank took a small basket 
out of the wagon. Dick stood very 
still and waited. A little black kitten 
ran across the street. A woman 
walked by with lots of packages under 
her arms. Dick heard her feet go 
slap, slap, slap on the sidewalk. 
“Giddap, Dick’’—off they went 
down the street again. This time they 
stopped right in front of the school on 
our street. Frank took out a big 
basket from the back of the wagon and 
went into the school. He left celery 
and potatoes, turnips and peas, bacon 
and bread on the table in the kitchen. 


—come on, Dick.” This 
time Frank and Dick went back to the 
grocery store. Frank went inside to 
get some more baskets of food ready to 
deliver. There were so many people 
who needed food that day. Tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle—Dick heard the push- 
cart bell way down the street. Honk, 
honk, honk—a big black truck went by. 
Dick could see the ice wagon down the 
street and he could hear the iceman 
chip, chip, chipping at a big cake of 
ice. 

“Giddap, Dick.” Off they started 
on another trip. “Whoa, whoa!” 
a red light—Frank pulled hard at the 
reins, and Dick pushed back and 
braced his feet to stop the wagon 
quickly. Green light—jog, jog, jog, 
Dick trotted on the smooth pavement. 
Now they were going down the street 
under the elevated trains and the 
wagon rumbled and rattled and jerked 
over the rough cobblestones. Dick 
went past his own stable. He turned 
his head to look in. The stable was 
such a warm, friendly place, with good 
hay to eat and a stall to sleep in when 
night time came. But he had many, 
many trips to make, and many, many 
more baskets to deliver before it would 
be stable time. 

After a while Dick came back to the 
store. It was twelve o’clock. Lunch 
time for Dick. Frank brought out a 
bag of oats and loosened Dick’s reins. 
Dick put his nose deep down into the 
bag and began to chew his oats. A 
little way down the street the market 
horse stopped to eat his lunch and the 
milk horse stopped to eat his lunch, 


‘| too. 


Over in the school on Our Street, 
Jack was sitting at a table in the 
lunch room. Dick was over in front of 
the store, chewing, chewing, chewing 
his oats, and in the lunch room Jack’s 
fork was going up and down, up and 
down, eating the vegetables Dick had 
left at the school for lunch. 
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SPRINGFIELD PTG. & BDG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


